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SNATCHES OF VERSE, 


FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL- BOY. 


Communicated for the Albion. 
No. 5.—LAMENT. 


On the chill ground, damp and sodden, 
Dew-heavy hangs the day— 

And the rotting leaves are trodden 
And stamped into the clay. 

Dew-heavy hang the branches ; 
Dew-heavy bends the bough : 

And heavy lies the sullen thought, 
Pale sister, on thy brow. 


Let the wild wind laugh and whistle 
Down aisles of the leafless wood ; 
In our garden let the thistle 
Grow—where the rose tree stood. 
Let the rotting twigs fall, rotten, 
Where the rain drops from the eaves ; 
Let the dead Past lie, forgotten, 
In his grave with the yellow leaves. 
Dew-heavy hang the branches ; 
Dew-heavy bends the bough : 
And heavy the long hours go by 
To the dull Future now. 


And again the hawthorn, pale, 
Shall blossom in the Spring ; 
And again the me re e 
In the long blue nights shall sing. 
And seas of the wind shall wave 
In the light of the golden grain— 
But the love that is gone to the grave 
Shall never return again ! 
Dew-heavy hangs the branches ; 
Dew-heavy bends the bougk : 
And heavy lies the sullen thought, 
Pale sister, on thy brow. 





THE DREAM. 
BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Once I wandered with a Dream. 
Where’er I went, by wood or stream, 
On sunny days, in stormy weather, 
My dream and I were still together. 
When I was young my dream was young, 
And when I on my mother hun 
With school-boy eyes that ran in streams, 
How mournful was my dream of dreams! 
So ran Time! 

And when, at last, 
I grew into a youth, and cast 
My cradle pleasures half aside, 
And rose from tears to blushing pride, 
Ever did my dream and I 
Together like to two lovers wander, 
And sometimes sigh and sometimes ponder, 
Graver than in infancy ;— 
My dream, men told me, never true! 
Yet,—so it was, we grew and grew, 
Each loving now a sterner theme, 
More subtle thoughts, more bold opinions, 
Whilst higher in the heavenly blue, 
On airier, more ambitious pinions, 
Would rise—and rise—my dream ! 


My dream, they said, was never true! 
And yet I dream’d of Truth—of things 
Beyond the circling of the spheres, 

Of haunts wherein the angel sings 

For ever to Almighty ears. 

Beyond the clouds,—beyond the thunder, 
Beyond the planets over head, 
Impetuous, daring, wild with wonder, 
My dream and I together fled :— 
Fled,—but soon return’d to earth, 

Our gentle home, our place of birth, 
Where still the unlearned poet dreams, 
Of humble wrongs and household themes. 
Not starry-crowned, nor hid in steel, 
Not wandering on infernal shore, 

His simple Muse, content to feel 

What is and was, asks nothing more 
When her voice doth echo truly ,— 
Nothing, save to touch us duly 

With the sadness of her story :— 

This is all her glory! 


And men say that thou art vain ?— 
Child of folly ?—sinful Pain ?— 
No: they err, who thus arraign. 
No :—the God who giveth reason, 
Armed for a severer theme, 
In our sunny soaring season, 
Crowns us with a dream ;— 
Bids us then drink in the sound 
Of the wild winds whispering round,— 
Bids us read the rose’s leaf 
For its moral, sweet and brief,— 
Bids us listen, as we walk 
By the murmuring of the sea, 
To the soft, sweet Muse’s talx 
Of all that was and is to be. 
True ?—ay, true as are the flowers, 
True as spring or winter rain, 
True as are the starry hours 
Are the children of the brain. 

eed not from what cell unknown 
The wild Imagination springs, 
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Nor where the Phcenix burns alone, 
Nor where the dying cygnet sings ; 
The splendour of the stars is here, 
The music of the rain and wind, 
The song of birds, at eve and morn, 
The perfume with the violet born ;— | 
Here, too, the Soul’s creations,—clear 
Unto the willing mind. 

The beauty and the worth of things | 
Take not their common outward shape 
At all times, but will oft escape 
In subtler, airier forms and sounds, 
From the heart’s profounder springs. 
And these, like visions shown of old 
To Prophets in the Hebrew days, 
Reveal not to the vain and col 

Their nature, nor to vulgar gaze 
Appear with kind familiar eyes, 

But shine alone on good and wise. 


—You and I were born together, 

O my love, my Dream! 

You and I have sail’d together, 
Through the sun and stormy weather 
We have laugh’d and and wept together : 
Never did the wrath of June 

Harm us with its burning noon: 
Never did the Winter’s rime 

Chill us in our braver time. 

Tell me,—O ye worldly Sages, 
Toiling all for golden wages, 
Lawyers subtle, grave Pe ysicians, 
Skilful reckoners, sound logicians, 
What deem’d ye, in age or youth, 
The one great philosophic Truth ?— 
What was still your aim ?— 

Love ?—or power ?—wealth ?—or fame? 
Tell me,—now that day is closing, 
And your minds are calm, reposing, 
From the weary task of Life; 

After all the storm and strife 

And the struggle in the stream, 

Tell me,—who hath aught beside him 
Truer than a dream ? 





MAJOR O’SHAUGHNESSY’S ADVENTURE 
ON THE DUKE’S MOORS. 


Major O’Shaughnessy was of ancient Miiesian origin ; his descent 
was as irreproacheble as his honour ; his rank was taken from a militia 
regiment, the South Cork, in which he had served with distinction, and 
acquired that profound knowledge of men and manners, for which 
throughout life he was so remarkable. Six feot high, broad should- 
ered, and of athletic frame, the major was a bold rider, and an unerring 
shot; his stud was the admiration of the whole county, and he had a 
breed of bull-terriers not to be matched in Ireland. There were few 
men of his time whom he was not able to walk down, still fewer whom 
he could not drive under the table: generous, brave, and hospitable 
even toa fault. Every description of field sport was a pleasant pastime 
to him—he delighted and excelled in them all ; but the darling passion 
of his life was grouse shooting. 

It came to pass, one fine evening towards the end of autumn, that the 
Major, who, accompanied by his friend, Tom Wildman, had been making 
a tour of the Highlands, arrived at the village of D 3; it was 
their intention to have proceeded some miles further, but a brief delib- 
eration with the driver having satisfied them that the accommodations 
which the place afforded were tolerably comfortable, they agreed to 
halt for the night, and bivouacked at the Cat and Bagpipes, a hostelrie 
which stood at the further extremity of the village. The scenery was 
such as Scotland alone can produce in perfection; hills blooming with 
purple heather rose in gentle undulations on every side; a fine stream 
now foaming over rocks, now eddying into dee still pools, swept along 
in its course to the sea, which might be described sparkling in the dis- 
tance. The hamlet, consisting of a few scattered houses, lay snugly 
sheltered in a quiet nook; the hills by which it was environed forming, 
as it were, the base of a continuous range of lofty mountains that sloped 
westward. To those who look with a painter’s or a poet’s eye upon the 
beauties of nature, it would have been difficult to present a landscape 
more interesting or more abounding in varied charms than that upon 
which the travellers gazed as they wandered forth to loiter away the 
tedious half hour preceding dinner. But the Major cared little for 
scenery, however picturesque, nor, to his shame be it spoken, was hea 
lover of the fine arts in the very least, so as his eye roved abroad over 
the wide expanse of purple heather, the low stunted coppice-wood, and 
the patches of corn land jotted about at intervals like the squares of a 
chess-board ; his whole soul was filled with quite another admiration, 
intense enough after its kind, which will be best explained by the fol- 
lowing exclamation that burst as it were involuntarily from his lips :— 
se By Jove, Tom! what splendid shooting there must be on those 

ills—!”’ 

‘Likely enough,” replied his companion, who was not a man of 
many words, but ancommoaly fond of fly-fishing (in which he was an 
adept,) of smoking tobacco, und other amusements suited to a contem- 
plative nature. 

‘* Fine river, too—eh! Tom ?—Look at the tail of that pool; if there’s 
a salmon in all Scotland he’s there, waiting for his dinner as we are ” 

‘* Claret-coloured body, pheasent’s wing, red hackle underneath— 
that’s the colour would ‘ tickle his fancy.’ ” 

‘* Here’s the colour for us, Tom!” the Major said, as, after the lapse 
of some short time, which the pair spent in lounging upon the bridge, 
he observed a waiter signaling to them from the door of the village 
inn. 

Nothing could have been better than the dinner which they found 
awaiting their return; delicious salmon that an hour ago had been 
swimming in the silver iustre of his prime ; delicate mountain mutton, 
washed down by amber ale, which it was a pleasure to look at as well 
as to drink, formed a repast to which both did ample justice. The 
Major felt supremely happy and comfortable; and, as he lighted a 
cigar, said to his companion,— 

** Suppose, Tom, we have up the landlord, and ask if it’s possible, for 
love or money, to get a day over those mountains.” 

‘“‘ With all my heart,” replied Tom Wildman, who was addressing 
himself to the manufacture of a bowl of punch. 

The proprietor of the Cat-and- Bagpipes, being summoned accordingly, 
soon made his a ce, and a few minutes sufficed to satisfy the 











| of attainment. The mountains, it appeared, belonged to the Duke of 





B ; they were the best preserved in the kin >» nO one ever 
drawing trigger upon them, —— his Grace, and such intimate friends 
as were occasio partakers of the ducal hospitality. The keeper, 
a certain Sandy Macpherson, was of tried in ty,—the terror of all 
poachers, cockney tourists, and ne ree of every kind; money could 
not bribe, nor menace, even follow up by assault and battery, y 
him; he had refused with scorn ten golden guineas, offered by a sport- 

ing gent from London, and had threshed, single-handed, three Oxford 
under-graduates, who had tried to force a passage through a certain 
portion of the dominions entrusted to his care. 

‘**It don’t look very promising, eh, Major ?’ Tom Wildman said, when 
the door had closed upon the departed host. 

‘Not very; nothing could be more unsatisfactory, so we shall have 
to fall back upon the salmon, if we remain here a day or two, and we 
will, Tom, for I know your heart is set upon trying your favourite 
claret body with the red hackle.” 

The quaint old Izaae Walton himself could scarcely have desired a 
more propitious day for the exercise of his gentle craft, than that which 
succeeded. Tom Wildman having screwed together his rod, issued 
forth, accompanied by his friend with a landing net. Passing overthe 
bridge, they strolled leisurely along the river’s side, in the direction of a 
mountain glen at no great distance, with the intention of fishing down- 
wards to the bridge, in the first instance, before they proceeded to 
investigate that portion of deeper water which flowed between the vil- 
lage and the sea. 

hey had not proceeded very far upon their voyage of discovery, 
when a nice, snug house, standing in a quiet out-of-the-way spot, 
among the hills, was descried at a little distance. It had the appear- 
ance of one of those old-fashioned comfortable farm-houses seldom seen 
out of Scotland; a tract of highly cultivated ground lay behind it, 
skirted by a belt of Scotch firs, which seemed to thrive like hardy deni- 
zens of these moyntain solitudes. While our friends were engaged in 
making these observations, a man was seen rapidly descending a long 
stubble field, which sloped from the house down to the river’s side. 

‘*T shouldn’t at all wonder now, Tom, if this were the redoubtable 
keeper himself; there’s something sporting in his trim, ain’t there!” 
said the Major. 

_And so there was, nor would it be easy to find a better specimen of 
his class, than he who now approached them. Sandy Macp . 
the Mejor was t in his conjectare, looked the beau ideal of a 
game-keeper ; figure was tall, but active and ; the well- 

roportioned limbs ore a eae treats vn cxpemee to the used to 
freast the mountain sides; a nese by 0 to ithe rn 
wind, was lighted u eyes » 
huge red whiskers ee dass chin, almost covering his neck ; 
which was unconfined by any kerchief; his attire consi of a velve- 
teen jacket with gaiters and 1 s, and his head was covered by a 
Scotch bonnet. A glance from the Major, which took in all these out- 
ward signs, convinced him that any one who calculated upon taking the 
smallest advantage of Sandy, would, as the saying is, fove to get up 
early in the morning. 

‘* Fine day, gentlemen,” said he whom we have just described. 

** Beautiful,” replied Tom Wildman. 

** Ye hae leave in writin’ from the Duke to come on these grounds, 
otherwise my orders is verra strict,” the keeper said, in a civil tone. 

** We have no leave whatever, nor did we know the river was preser- 
ved,” replied Tom Wildman. 

‘* Nae mair it is, until ye come upon the heather. His Grace doesna 
fash himsel’ about the fishes, but he’s unco particular, for fear o’ the 
birds bein’ disturbed. 

‘* Well we must turn back again, that’s all; and perhaps you’ll be 
good enough, for I suppose you are the Duke’s keeper, to show us 
whereabouts is the boundary, which we shall take care not to pass for 
the future.” 

The honest keeper pointed to a turn in the river, where the moorland 
terminated, and was about to take his departure, when the fisherman 
requested to have the benefit of his advice as to what flies were best 
suited for the river, and whether his favourite claret-coloured body 
would be likely to please the taste of the trout. This produced an in- 
spection of the book of flies, as well as a discussion upon the various 
topics connected with the art. The piscatorial opinions of the keeper 
were listened to with the utmost respect and deference by the two sports- 
men, who made themselves in short so agreeable to their new acquain- 
tance, that when they parted, it was upon the condition he would look 
in when the day’s sport had concluded, and inspect some fishing gear of 
a novel construction. 

The river did not belie the tations its appearance had created— 
the trout rose merrily. The erman filled his creel; evening came, 
and as the Major with his friend sat after dinner in the little parlour 
speculating if the keeper would make his appearance, a knock was 
heard at the door, and the subject of their contemplations entered the 
apartment. Tom Wildman insisted upon his taking a chair, filled him 
a huge ee of punch out of the bowl which steamed upon the table, 
and opened his repository of flies, while the Major was not behind hand 
in civility, and requested their guest to pronounce an opinion upon a 
new box of choice cigars. The punch was good ; the tobacco was better ; 
what Scotchman, what mortal man could long withstand the combina- 
tion of their genial influences? so by imperceptible degrees, the reserve 
of Mr. Macpherson thawed away, he was quite at his ease, and grew 
not only communicative, but loquacious, and as he swallowed tumbler 
after tumbler of the inspiring liquor, he launched forth into praises of 
the nobleman, his master, his own dogs, guns, and all the paraphernalia 
appertaining to his calling. 

he Major, with that intuitive sagacity, for which in common with 
his countrymen he vas eminently remarkable, arranged at once within 
his own mind a plan of operations which he fondly trusted would iead 
to success; he saw with how shrewd a gentleman he had to deal, and 
although Mr. Macpherson was, to all outward appearance, perfectly off 
his guard, and thoroughly warmed by the generous influences to which 
he was exposed, the Major could at times detect a shrewd glance, 
which looking quite through him, showed an intelligence which all the 
liquor in the world could neither cloud nor baffle; he affected therefore 
@ total and entire ignorance of all matters relating to field sports, hint- 
ed delicately that he delighted in picturesque scenery, and occasio’ 
occupied his leisure hours, by taking rough sketches, while he 
the landing- net for his piscatorial companion. ; 

**Gran’ views are verra weel in their way, verra weel, but heth, 
sirs! to my mind, there’s nae sic sight in natur,’ as to see twa weel 
broke setters, on a pack o’ grouse!” and as he spake the keeper’s fea- 
tures glowed with the enthusiasm of his calling. 

**I have seen a bull terrier worry a rat, but [ can’t gay I liked it 
much,” replied the Major, with an effrontery which did eredit to his 
powers of face. 

‘* Worry a rot! dang it, mon,—beg pardon, sir, but dang it, is that a” 
ye ken? ye dinna think we kill grouse by catchin’ them and worryin’ 





ppearan 
Major that the object of his aspirations was one, apparently, impossible 


them like stots!” 
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«< What’s the use of dogs then, what do you do with them ?” the Major 
eo lighting a tresh cigar, and smiling with the apparent guilelessness 

an t. 

Sandy Macpherson thus addressed, looked first at Tom Wildman as if 
to see what he thought of his friend’s lamentable ignorance, but that 
gentleman's countenance affording no index whatever as to the nature 
of his cogitations, he turned then to the Major, who regarded him with 
an air of innocent surprise most comical to behold. The worthy keeper 
could control himself no longer, and gave vent to his feeling in a burst 
of laughter, so sudden, loud and continuous, that the glasses danced 
upon the table. : 

« What amuses you, my friend?” the Major said. 

“ Hech, sir, to think o’ a gentleman come to your years an’ never 
heerd tell o’ settin’ » grouse ; I canna believe it,” and Sandy laughed 
till the tears stood in his eyes. 

** It would make a pretty picture,” I suppose. 

« Pictur’, sir, hech !” ! 

But the result of the dialogas may be told ina few words. The ig- 
norance assumed by the Major was so admirably acted, that the suspi- 
cions of Mr. Macpherson began gradually to die away, in proportion as 
he warmed under the genial influence of the punch and cigars. Thus 
it came to , when the deepeving shadows warned him it was time 

to bend his steps homewards, he gave his hosts tounderstand that, 
having occasion on the following m to procure some grouse to 
send up to London, he wou)d be extremely happy if the Major could 
make it convenient to take a walk with him, in order that he 
might have an opportunity of yom himself by personal observa- 
tion, that grouse were killed in a scientific and sportsman-like fashion, 
and not, as he cuggeeet, worried “‘ like rots.” . - - 

That night the Major elept but little, his brain fertile in expedients, 
was occupied in revolving by what means it was possible for him to 
attain his wished-for object. Heat lecgth hit upon a device, so extra- 
ordinary, that it was little wonder the keeper looked at him from head 
to foot with genuine amazement, when they met on the following morn- 
ing, for never in his experience had he seen a gentleman similar] 
attired for an excursion on the Moors,—in 1 blue dress coat with gilt 
buttons, a white waistcoat, fawn coloured jean unmentionables, spotless 
white stockings, and shoes of varnished leather, had the Major careful- 
ly arrayed himself—a well-brushed white hat was stuck jauntily on his 
head ; in one hand he bore a French cane with a gold top, in the other 

a small sketch-book. 
** Ye dinna mean to say ye ’re for travellin’ the moors in sic na dress 
as yon?” Mr. Macpherson said, when his astonishment had sufficiently 
subsided to enable him to speak. 

“Why asI told you yesterday evening, | don’t know much about 
these matters, and the fact is, I’ve always been accustomed to hear of 
grouse shooting as an amusement, partaken, in by noblemen and great 

le, so I thought a man should dregs for it as if he were going to a 








** Weel a weel, ha’e a care o’ the quaighs, that’s all, ye ‘ll be in the 
de’il’s ain pickle afore ye ’re mony hours older. I wadna gi’e a siller 
saxpence for the hail claes on yer back when ye come hame at e’en, 
that ’s sure at any rate,” replied the vom But the Major, who would 
willingly have bought success at a much higher rate than the price of a 
suit of clothes, was quite prepared for the trifling sacrifice, so they 
went on their way rejoicing. The keeper’s boy, a red-legged young 
Celt, with a huge creel strapped on his back, casting many an admiring 
on at the gorgeous apparel of the strange gentleman, about whose 

egs, Flora, the red setter, kept sniffing, as if she greatly desired a taste 
of their quality ‘or her morning’s es her master muttering to him. 


**« A weel, I ha’e seen some strange sights in my day, but de’il tak’ 
= if ever I saw a chiel come out to walk the moors in dancin’ shoon 

fore.” 

A stiffish walk of some miles over the heather, which by no means 
added to the brilliancy of the Major’s costume, brought the party to a 
beautiful mountain glen, round which lay a wide expanse of ground, 
broken into undulating little knolls, which the experienced eye of the 
~~ saw at aglance was splendid feeding ground for birds. Nor was 
he deceived ; the dogs had not been very long uncoupled, when it was 
manifest they where on game. 

** Ho, Don! steady! ha’e a care, good dowg,” whispered the keeper, 
as Don, throwing back his fine head began to proceed with more cau- 
tion ; the crafty Major, repressing as well as he could his admiration, 
said in an alarmed tone,— 

** Why, what’s the matter with the animal ? he has got his tail as 
stiff as » poker; he ain't going mad, I hope? If you think so, shoot 
him! for ven’s sake, Sandy, sheot him at once.” 

** Wheest !”” replied the pape 
cocking both barrels. ‘ Look at Flora, there, may be she’s mad too.” 

The training of the dogs was perfect ; Flora lay motionless behind 
the setter, who now stood stock still, every hair on his back bristling 
up like porcurines’ quills; the red-legged attendant had lain down on 
the heather, whence the top of his head alone was visible. 

“Noo, then! keep a wee bit behind me, or them fine colours o” yours 
will do mischief ; I can see the auld birds glancin’ through the heather,’ 
whispered Mr. Macpherson, adding softly. ‘*Goon, Don; go on good 
dowg !” 

The setter, at his master’s bidding, crept quietly forwards, and up at 
their very feet sprang a magnificent pack of grouse. The old cock lead- 

the van, and crowing lustily, whirr! whirr! whirr! the Major 
thought they would never mp : 

Sandy Macpherson’s brown barrels glanced for an instant in the sun, 
flash! down went the old cock with a heavy ‘‘thud” on the heather, 
a whole shower of his feathers floating inthe sunny air. Pop! and 
over went a brace of his companions, a wave of the keeper’s hand, and 
motionless as stones lay the , while their master proceeded to load. 

Much as Major O’Shaughnessy had admired the training of the dogs, 
as displayed in their first performance, their subsequent conduct was 
ote 4 all praise, and he confessed to himself that anything more ~ 
fect than their pointing, or than the shooting of their master, he had 
never seen. The flat tract of ground had abundance of game—each 
single bird, as it got up, was knocked over with a precision that never 
erred ; but it was in disposing of a pack that the keeper’s coolness and 
steadiness of hand were displayed to the greatest advantage ; he never 
threw away a shot, but singling out the old cock, picked him off with 
his first barrel, reserving the second to intercept the flight of any un- 
lucky straggler who lingered behind his fellows, Not a word was spoken 
—the dogs and master understood each other perfectly—when the 
brown barrels were raised and fired, up went his hand, and down went 
the setters, never attempting to stir until he had re-loaded. Then the 
click of the hammer, as he cocked his piece, was sufficient signal for 
them ; they understood it at once, and went off quartering their ground 
as before. By the time the long flat tract of heather had been thoroughly 
beaten, the spoils being collected by the red-legged urchin were found 
to amount to twelve brace. 

‘* Weel, sir, what do you think o’ grouse shooting? nice sport, an’t 
it?” inqaired the keeper, depositing himself at full length beside the 
Major, and laying his gun down on the heather. 

‘* Uncommonly interesting, but by no means comfortable,” replied 
the Major, casting a rueful glance at his nether man, which had suf- 
fered not a little; the varnished shoes were rent in twain, the white 
stockings and nice jean pantaloons were plastered with mud, and the 
whole aspect of his companion so miserabie, that the compassion of 
Sandy Macpherson overpowered his more risible indications. The 
roughest day will, however, wear to a close. After some further shoot- 
ing, the keeper declared the sport io be over; be had enough, he 
thought, for his purpose. The spoils being counted were found to 
amount to twenty-five brace of magnificent grouse, and the party pre- 

to bend their steps homewards. 

“ Ha’e ye e’er tried a shot yer ainsel, noo?” inquired Mr. Macpher- 
son, with some interest, as they were descending a steep brae. 

** Yes, of course I have,” replied the Major, boldly. 

** Birds ?” inquired the keeper. 

* Yes; birds, certainly.” 
a8 Paitrich, maybe; or pheasant; a cock pheasant’s 8 braw easy 

t ?”” 

“*Twas at a cock-robin I fired,” replied the Major, with cool effron- 
tery, ‘‘and by Jove I missed him into the bargain ” 

“ Like to try your chance, sir,on agrouse now ? he’s bigger mark,’, 
Said the keeper, with a hearty chuckle. 

“If I could only catch him sitting, and get near enough, I'd pepper 

» by Jove I would!” the Major said. 

** That would be just clean murder, outright ; if ye’d only let him 
up, nd take time, and hold the gua straight, ye could na miss him.” 

“ Gad | think I’d lixe to try, any how,” replied the Major. 

* Verra weel, and so ye shall when we're down this hill; I 1) let 
Don awa’ by himsel’ ; he'll nae be lang afore he finds ye @ bird. Dang 
it, sir, I would like just to see ye tumble an auld cock for the fun o’ 
the thing,” said Sandy Macpherson. 


his eyes with amazement, and 
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The party had not proceeded very far over the flat Pape which lay 
at the foot of the hill they had just traversed, when the red setter, re- 
leased from his fore-footed companion, dropped slowly on the brow of & 
gentle eminence. 

** Noo,” whispered the keeper, *‘ here’ll be a braw chance—stan’ yer 
ground quietly until I load; will yeha’e the twa barrels ?—I think the 
ane will be enugh.” 

*““Wouldn’t I havea better chance with the two ?” inquired the Major, 
shuddering nervously, asif he had been seized with a fit of the ague. 

Sandy Macpherson smiled grimly as he loaded his favourite brown 
barrels, put on the caps, cocked the piece and handed it to the tremb- 
ting gentleman at his side. 

here probably never was an erring mortal more sorely tried than 
the Major at this moment, the whole enthusiasm of his sporting nature 
was astir within him, as he felt the gun in his hand, the heather un- 
der his foot, and saw the fine setter motionless as a rock before him. 
How I could astonish Sandy if the pack be a strong one, he thought to 
himself; but no, I'll play the game out, it has cost me trouble enough 
alrea.’y ; he advanced a few steps, and up got a tremendous pack of 
grouse, #ll round him. 

** Lord save us!” shouted the Major, as if teraified out of his senses. 

** Noo, mon! noo ! noo’s the time; dang it they ’11 be awa.” said Sandy. 

The Major shut his teeth, and having previously closed his eyes, 
ery the muzzle to the firmament, pulled both triggers simultaneous- 

y and dropped on his neither end on the heather, as if he had been 
ahot himself, while Sandy burst in a guffaw of laughter, that made the 
eshoes ring. 

“How many’s down!” inquired the sportsman. 

**Nane but yer ain sel’; the de’il a feather ha’e ye touched; there 
gaes the auld cock crawin’, as if he was daft; he’s laughin’, an’ nae 
wonder,” the keeper said. 

In a word, the acting of the crafty old campaigner was so good, that 
he thoroughly deluded his companion into the belief he was as ignorant 
of the mysteries of grouse shooting as if he had been a shopman’s ap- 

rentice, and never off the flags of London, so, after dinner, which Mr. 
acpherson had been persuaded to remain and partake of, at the Cat 
and Bagpipes, when the punch had circulated pretty freely, the conver- 
sation turned of course upon the exploits of the morning, which the 
Scotchman narrated with great humour, the Major took occasion to in- 
sinuate, that the fault lay not so much in his shooting as in the gun, 
which had kicked him so tremendously, he said, that he was unable to 
hold it straight! 

This was too great a trial of tLe keeper’s patience, who, of course, 
stoutly maintained the reputation of his favourite brown Bess, asserting, 
with a force of logic which was difficalt to overcome,—that when he 
could kill with the piece himself, it could not be her fault if, in other 
hands, a like result did not follow. 

**Ah! Sandy, you cannot persuade me of that; a gun that kicks, 
hurts a fellow’s shouider, and knocks him down, can never be a good 
gun, say what you will,” persisted the Major. 

‘** Whatna piece is there that wunna kick if a chiel pu’ baith triggers 
thegither ? and as for knocking a mon doon, why, that’s the fault 0’ 
the mon—no’ o’ the gun,” said Sandy. 

** Well, well, when I go home again, Ill take lessons. 
shoot grouse as well as you, Sandy, before I die.” 

‘*Na! na! sir, some folks would ne’er ken the knack; ye’re a gey 
stout-built gentleman to look at, but ye ha’e na nerves, nane whatever,” 
replied the keeper, shaking his head. 

**If I had been only by myself, with no one to look on, I could have 
shot him, I’m sure I could,” said the Major, as if asserting an abstract 
proposition, the truth of which was indisputable. 

‘*Shot wha? no the auld cock, surely ?” inquired Mr. Macpherson. 

‘** Yes, the old cock, I’d have done for him.” 

‘*Na, ye would na shoot a haystack—” 

‘I’m blessed if I couldn’t,” interrupted the Major. 

‘I’m d—d if you could,” shouted the keeper, slapping his huge hand 
upon the table untii the glasses danced. 

The Major smiled a smile which was peculiar to him, such a smile as 
might have played over the great Captain's iron visage when he saw 
the decisive moment had come, and he said— 

**T’ll bet you ten guineas I do it.” 

** What! shoot a grouse ?” inquired the keeper, eagerly. 

‘* Shoot a grouse, one, two, three, aye, four of them,” shouted the 
Major, thumping, in his turn, the table with his fist. 

‘Sittin’; if Dick’ll put salt on their tails,” replied Sandy, with a 
grin of contempt. 

** No, flying.” 

‘* Hoot awa’, mon, ye wadna do’t in atwalmonth. Ye needna fash 
yersel’ to stake yer money.” 

** Ten guineas [ do!” thundered the Major, flinging, as he spoke, the 
coin on the table. 

**Ten pun’, four grouse, flyin’, and a’ in the ane day; done, sir, I'll 
tak’ ye up,” said Mr. Macpherson, clutching the tempter’s hand. 

“Done,” replied the Major, returning the pressure. ‘* But I must go 
out quietly by myself; you’d have to lend me a dog too; you see I 
have learned something by the morning’s lesson; my friend here, 
will, I have no doubt, stand the loan of an old gun he carries about 
with him.” 

**Dowg!” said the keeper, musingly, ‘‘ I dinna ken how we’il man- 
age about that; I wadnatrust thedowgs we had in the morn to any 
ither than my ain sel’; but stap, I ha’e it; there’s an auld pointer 
ayont, a gey good beast he was in his day; ye shall ha’e him, an’ Dick 
too if ye like to carry hame the birds,” he added with a grin. 

* Lots of powder and shot, too,—eh, Sandy ?”’ 

** A sack fu’ if your honour pleases. I ’ll tell ye how we'll manage, 
on Saturday morn I'm goin’ to a fair, a gey piece off; you can just slip 
quietly out up the glen; you ken whar you met me—I'll ha’e Dick wi’ 
the auld pointer waiting for you there; but for the Lord’s sake, sir, it 
must na’ be tauld to a Tiving cre'tur: if it came te the Duke’s ken I'd 
lose my place.” 

The Major having given a solemn pledge of secrecy, Sandy Macpher- 
son took his departure, not a little elated at the prospect of winning ten 
guineas, and perfectly satisfied that there was no danger whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps to Sancho, the old pointer. 

aturday morning came in due course, and a finer autumn day never 
dawned ; there had been a slight frost during the night, but the air, 
though bracing, was not so keen, and a gentle breeze swept the heather, 
as Major O'Shaughnessy determined to be in good time, drew near to 
the keeper's lodge; when, who should come full upon him but that 
functionary himself, jogging along on a Highland shelty. 

**Gude mornin’, ye’ll ha’e a braw day any how; but, Lori save us, 
wha’s this!’’ and the countenance of Mr. Macpherson, as his eye fell 
upon the Major, underwent a considerable alteration; and well it 
might, for a man of another fashion than the over-dressed blundering 
companion of his former excursion stood before him now. The Major, 
who had calculated that the keeper would have taken his departure for 
the fair, long before his own arrival at the lodge, had arrayed himself 
in the accurate sporting costume he usually wore when equipped for 
the moors: a loose single breasted jacket of brown tweed, dark grey 
linen trowsers, and well greased brogues, formed his apparel ; a sil- 
ver dog- whistle hung suspended from his button-hole; a light ‘‘ wide 
awake” covered his head, and poised upon his shoulder was an old 
Joe Manton which had evidently seen service ; upon the whole there 
was @ certain something in the air and carriage which caused an un- 
easy sensation about the keeper’s heart. The travelling artist looked 
like a man who could do mischief; but there was no help for it now, 
so Sandy Macpherson took his departure, consoling himself with the 
reflection, that even if the Major could, by any possibility, killa grouse, 
Sancho was about the last dog in the world likely to facilitate such an 
operation ; he was an old pepper and-salt coloured pointer, with a re- 
markably short tail, dull bleared eyes, which looked as if he slept a 
great deal more than was good for him, he was lame into the bargain, 
and upon the whole, as unlikely looking an animai to be of use, except 
for ‘‘cat’s meat,” a3 any the Major had ever seen; but he was not 
the man to be deterred by difficulties, so having pulled outa handful 
of bright new shillings, brought with him for the purpose, he showed 
them to the young Celt at bis side, and promising to reward him richly 
for every pack of grouse to which he introduced him, Major O’Shaugh- 
nessy trudged cheerfully on, resolving that if whipcord could enlighten 
Sancho as to the responsibilities of his situation, he should have it in 
abundance 

A smart walk of a couple of miles brought the party to a beautiful 
range of quiet hills, whose sides were covered nearly half way up with 
heather-green—pasture land lay along the top—no trace of human 
habitation, save an old dismantled sheep-fold, was in sight, and the 
occasional tinkling of a sheep bell in the distance, was the only sound 
that broke the silence Far as theeye could reach lay a wide expanse 
of heather, the tops and brooms of which waved to and fre in a fresh 
westerly breeze, affurding abundant promise that the task of finding 
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' birds would be one of easy porformance. 
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bri 2 a 
remy bs ,i there’s a sight o’ grouse along them hills,” the ‘ne ae 
said. S pee! 

“ Very well, then, Dick, you may let the old dog go,” opristew 

Away accordingly scampered Sancho, evidently in State of hi tide = 
excitement, his stump of a tail wriggling to and fro, and his h sting 
deportment affording abundant proof that he knew perfect] a oa 
where he was. In his more juvenile days, he had upon the W popula 
stage, probably, acquitted himself with credit; but to do a the ial F 
with credit, except eat, drink, and bite beggars, YEN sod OFAN 


with which Sancho had long ceased to be familiar 4 py 
poking and sniffing among the heather, until he sprang a fine - ty 
grouse and then his conduct ws indecorous in the extreme: me 

content with nearly capturing the old cock, he began to bark Tike 
terrier, and chased each bird in succession as it rose from the he a 
with an agility which could scarcely have been expected ing ac 

his years. og 
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knocked over a brace of birds, right and left. Dork Ag 
Sancho, by the aid of the young Celt, was soon caught, and a flags Lg 
— inflicted ae ee him, as well as some sheep grazing, ook 
the distance, whom the howls of the unlucky culpri >» owe 
off accross the hills. eit aga ane Sore 
The dog, released, rolled himself on the heather, and trot ) 
as a lark, as if his faculties had been freshened by the discipline 1 MM °°, 
undergone. pa 
“By Jove, he’s on birds again!” said the Major. oe 
ie an he just is; ye had best keep close up to him,” whisper This ti 
‘* Have a care, you son of a bitch!” roared the Major, wh ing, tO 
the words had hardly escaped, when up got ansten aah ; Tan eer nel 
bang! right into the middle of them went both barrels, and a show waning 
of feathers descended upon Sancho, who behaved, if possible, wor “- 
than before, for seizing upon one of the fallen birds, he proceeded vey ws ae 
dclinecntcie to = it to pieces. eat 
“Catch him, Dick! get hold ofthe bird, or the brute will e: ; 
feathers and all!” ’ 7 a a“ - 
Sancho was caught, this time not without difficulty, and a secoy aww 
flogging liberally administered, which seemed to recall the dog to son oe ite 
of his senses, for he went on rather more cautiously than before os ai 
great way, indeed, before it was evident there was something more ae : 
the wind, for after a short time he came to a very tolerable point, : '* | 
got a fine hare; off went Sancho, the Major’s gun just touched } Liber 
shoulder and over went pussy crunkling out a full length in ¢} ble to 
heather. At the same moment, startled by the noise, another pack ' sjorit 
grouse rose, into which the contents of the Major’s second barrel yall» ved i 
with fell precision, Leropet 
“Now Dick ! be alive, pick up the birds, look sharp, at this raf tc vis 
ou’ ll ne rich before night,” said the Major, reloading as quickly pade uy] 
e could. sai 
The place was literally alive with game. The coolness and precisi c a 
of the sportsman made amends for the obstinate perversity of the da snd glo 
The Major’s blood was up, he scarcely missed a shot, and the re and is 
legged boy was staggering with the weight he carried, long before ¢ the prot 
day wae over. Alas! could the deceived and deeply injured San " d poe 
Macpherson have only known what devastation was going on amo “ 9 
his grouse he could scarcely have been so hard upon the grazier, w wit in f 
whom he was chaffering about the price of a heifer ; nor, his bargaifi pijiion 
being concluded, would we have jogged home, with that cheerful cM ire to 
pression his countenance wore when he alighted from his shelt ss they 
towards nightfall, at the door of the Cat and Bagpipes. dage 
‘*Ha’e ye the ten pun’ ready for me?” he inquired with a pleasa the con 
smile, as he opened the door of the parlour, where the Major was seaui yon of 
at dinner. of nobi 
** No, Sandy, but you have brought it from the fair for me, I hop@il je cit 
replied the Major, laughing. their 
‘Na! na! de’il a bit, that winna do; ye couldna shoot a grouse that pl 
yer life depended on it, ye ha’e nae nerves.” yas sf 
** Take a chair, Sandy, you must stay to dinner; but, before you eruel t 
down, just lift that cloth, on the sideboard; you’ll see somethi ners: | 
there that’ll give you an appetite for the mutton.” ased 
The poor keeper did as he was bid, and a sight was indeed reveal ection 
to his astonished gaze which for many a long day he bitterly reme many 
bered. There, ranged in due order, were about forty brace of t It wi 
Duke’s finest grouse, not to mention several hares, and sundry head tert for 
black game. Confusion, horror, surprise, and wrath, struggled fo detesta 
moment in his countenance, and seemed to deprive him ofall powe their ri 


utterance. 


** Hech, sirs! I’m a ruined man, that’s all,” he said at last with! che 








execration, we need not stay to mention. ue 

**Deuce a bit, Sandy; keep your own counsel, and I'll keep mi sian mi 
you may be certain of that.” lish D 

‘An’ wi’ that auld dowg, that I thocht didna ken a grouse fra¢ would 
gander. An’ my ten pun’ into the bargain: Oh, Lord! oh, Lor Russia 
groaned the unhappy keeper wiping the perspiration off his forebe in the 

‘*Never mind that, Sandy, I can afford to let you off the bet; tered | 
day’s sport is worth the money, and more too,” and the Major, as the ch 
spoke, slipped a few sovereigns into the keeper's hand. whose 

*‘ Aweel! aweel! wha’d ha’e thocht it, wi’ that auld deef pointqgmy nau, 
De’il tak’ me but if ever I see achiel on the mountains again wi Polish 
Hy pore 4 coat an’ dancing shoon, I’ll slip the dowgs at him, dang tingui 
i on’t !” 

** Never mind, Sancho is no great things of a dog, but his maste ~~ 
aright honestfellow, and a staunch sportsm«n into the bargain ; Scotdi Poles, 
man as you are, you cannot be expected to be a match for a man ¥ Sunk 
has hunted with the ‘ Faugh a Ballaghs’ But if ever you come steady 
Ireland, Sandy, you shall be right welcome at Badger Hall.” this 

chief. 

UNSUCCESSFUL GREAT MEN. * 
BY PROF. CREASY. and, ’ 

Nv. Il.—KOSCIUSKO. rm 

In the stanza originally designed for the conclusion of Byron's *‘‘ small 

to Napoleon Bonaparte,” the poet asks— nalize 
** Where may the wearied eye repose, and R 

When gazing on the great, towns 

Where neither guilty glory glows, Ear 

Nor despicable state ’— devot 

Yes, one, the first, the last, the best, again 

The Cincinnatus of the West, had e 

Whom envy dared not hate, the he 

Bequeathed the name of Washington, on th 

To make man blush there was but one. cilia Polat 

Ha’ Byron, when he wrote this, remembered the Polish patriot, jus 
in ea. iy life was the friend and comrade of Washington, and yi ow 9 ' 
but success was his equal, he would have blended the name o os of Re 
usko with that of the Deliverer of America. But in ert panes my 
his poems he has done ample justice to the great hero of Poland : » th 
indeed, there are few instances where unsuccessful valour hes recei at | 

‘ i i Byron, Campbell, and other po adjoi 
such homage from poetic genius, as DY 4 both in his | to st 
of our age and nation have poured forth to Kosciusko, both in his pd. ; 

i i ase. 

tateddeus Koseiuako was born in 1756, of a noble, but not wealth ment 
Lithuanian family. He was educated, like most of his oye. incor 
a soldier's life, and studied his profession first in the military ae _Th 
Warsaw An early disappointment in love caused him to leave Pola tition 
for a time: and he proceeded to Paris, where he resumed his milital the | 
studies. He was still young when he returned to Poland, and he The 
plied to Stanislaus, the then king, for an appointment in the army, YM in w 
was refused. At this time the war of Independence was _ aati all i 
between England and her American colonies : and Kosciusko, a, wae 
formed the acquaintance of Lafayette at Paris, now joined him ant Atio 
other French volunteers, who crossed the Atlantic to offer their ss With 
in what they deemed the cause of justice and freedom. Boscia ~~ 
served for several campaigns under Gates and notes y cage ery - mr 
quired a high reputation both for personal bravery and for s ; ~ = 
rose to the rank of general in the American army. At the en Ae pf 
war he returned to his own country, where he lived in pope ~s 

til the opportunity came of serving her with his counsel an ; is a eq! 

The first spoliation of the Polish territory by the crowne Ayes ait 
tors who ruled the three great empires of Austria, Russia, ~ ae : ili 
had taken place in 1772. A century had not then elapse Seles a 
rescue of Austria from the Turks, by the Poles under se wh tied 
Little more than a century and a balf had passed from 4 heme’ yet 
the Polish armies of King Sigismund conquered Russia, (oe th 
Czar, and gave away the Russien crown in captur ar bing was 
Prussian dukes had been long the vassals of the Jagellon Po the list esti 
and of the three powers that have blotted Poland out from ‘ 


e was 





j891. 


Che Albion. 
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living pationalities of Europe, there is not one that has not formr y 
a her humble and submissive inferior : and it was in her that 
ristendom found for ages its bravest and best barrier against the 
ye of Mahometan invasion. But while other states had been consolid- 
- g their strength, Poland had been gradually o—— into weakness, 
or) becoming the prey of dissension and anarchy. he mass of her 
ylation were serfs. The inhabitants of her cities and towns had no 
jal rank or political power. And her nobility, though numerous 
a prave, were turbulent and lawless, regarding with equa) jealousy 
oe masses below them, and the king whom they elected to be over 
The Russian empress, Catherine, found ready pretext for inter- 
in the royal elections, and in the civil wars that were continu- 
aking out among the Poles. Frederick of Prussia was even 
pore ambitious and unscrupulous than the Ozarina; and the Austrian 
empress, Maria Theresa, was persuaded, though with difficulty, to be- 
nme an accomplice in the greatest national crime that had been com- 
gitted since Christian Europe emerged from the chaos and strife of the 
Ages. 
ce retes of these three sovereigns were in possession of all Poland, 
ghen, in April 1773, the Polish king, Stanislaus, was compelled by his 
gussian rulers to convene a mock assembly at Warsaw, for the purpose 
of ratifying the treaty by which the a powers had, in the 
receding August, divided amongst themselves the coveted provinces 
if the Polish territory. Under the menaces of Russian bayonets the 
Diet was convened, and the treaty sanctioned ; and then the allies 
yithdrew from Warsaw, and the portion of Poland w'’~: they were 
eased, for a time, to leave in normal independence anu , ace. 
P this terr ble blow at last awoke the Poles to the necessity of reform- 
sy the wretched state of their national institutions. The wisest of 
their sovereigns, Sobieski and John Casimir, had vainly predicted the 
coming calamity, and vainly urged their countrymen to lay aside their 
jssensions, 2nd to abandon their arbitrary and wild usages for a more 
jst apd rational form of government. Taught by experience, but 
aught when the lesson came too late, Poland now earnestly employed 
herself in the task of self-reform ; and, in 1791, a new constitution was 
thusiastically adopted, which commanded the respect of the sagest 
ninds; and which, if foreign interference had been averted or repel ed, 
night even yet have rescued the Polish nation from ruin. By this 
constitution @ system of public education was provided ; the partial 
emancipation of the serfs, with a view to their gradual elevation to all 
the rights of freemen, was decreed; the throne was declared hereditary 
in the Saxon royal branch, after the death of King Stanislaus; the 
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hed : «Liberum Veto,” by which a single dissident in the Diets had been 
In tH ble to nullify every resolution, was abolished, and the consent of a 
pack pajority was declared sufficient. Moreover, the cities and towns ac- 
el wa quired representatives ; and thus, at last, this important element of 
, furopean civilization, the municipal, was called into activity in Poland. 
bis The wisdom of this reform may be best judged of from the remarks 
ckly nade upon it by Burke, at the very time when that statesman was sig- 








ualizing himself by his denunciations of revolutionary innovation :—- 

“In contemplating that change, humanity has everything to rejoice 
wd glory in, nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to suffer. Anarchy 
sd servitude were at once removed; a throne was strengthened for 
the protection of the people, without trenching on their liberties ; for- 
tiga caval abolished, by changing the crown from elective to heredit- 
sry; a reigning king, from an heroic love to his country, exerted him- 
self in favour of a family of strangers, as if it had been hisown. Ten 
nillions of men were placed in a way to be freed gradually, and there- 
fore to themselves safely, not from civil or political claims, which, bad 
as they seem, only fetter the mind, but from substantial personal bon- 
dage. Inhabitants of cities, before without privileges, were placed in 
the consideration which belongs to that improved and connecting situa- 
tion of social life. One of the most numerous, proud, and fierce bodies 
of nobility in the world, was arranged only in the foremost rank of 
free citizens. All, from the king to the labourer, were improved in 
their condition. Everything was kept in its place and order, but in 


fore t 


ones that place and order everything was bettered. Not one drop of blood 
vas spilled; there was no treachery, no outrage; no slander, more 
yon cruel than toe sword; no studied insult on religions, morals, or man- 
ethil yers ; no spoil or confiscation ; no citizen was beggared ; none impri- 
wned, none exiled; but the whole was effected with a policy and dis- 
‘veal cetion, a unanimity and secrecy, such as have never been before known 
al m any occasion.” 


It was te establishment of this constitution that was made the pre- 
text fora fresh spoliation of Poland. The King of Prussia, in the most 
detestable spirit of treachery, had encouraged the Poles to proceed with 
téeir reforms, and had proffered the alliance of Prussia as a ern rye 
tthe eveut of any attack trom Russia. A treaty was concluded in 
(91, by which King Frederick William bound himself to proteet Po- 
ani from foreign interference in any time or any manner. The Rus- 
sian minister, with more insolence, but more candour, informed the Po- 
lish Diet that the least change in the constitution of their country 
vould be looked on as an infraction of the peace between Poland and 
Russia. Poland completed her reforms, in defiance of this threat: and 
inthe May of 1792, the Russien troops, a hundred thousand strong, en- 
tered her territory. Kosciusko, who had zealously co-operated with 
the chiefs of the great constitutional regeneration of his country, and 
vhose career in America had inspired just confidence in his valour and 
conduct, now received the command of one of the three divisions of the 
Polish army of defence. In the short campaign that ensued, he dis- 
tinguished himself greatly, both for spirit and for judgment: and he 
von the admiration of all Europe by the gallant stand that he made at 
Dubienka on the 18th of July, where, at the head of five toousand 
Poles, he held his ground for many hours against seventeen thousand 
Russians, and, when at last compelled to retire, effected an orderly and 
steady retreat. The valour and the coolness which he exhibited in 
this engagement, marked him out to the Poles as their future military 
chief. 

The vacillations and the cowardice of the Polish king, Stanislaus, pa- 
talyzed all the efforts of the national troops during this campaign ; 
and, while the contest was still undecided, the king signed a treaty 
vhich placed Poland in the hands of the Russians. After this submis- 
sion, the Poliyh army was partly disbanded, and partly scattered into 
small detachments throughout the country. The officers who had sig- 
nalized themselves in resistance to the Russian arms, were dismissed ; 
and Russian garrisons were posted in Warsaw and the other principal 
towns. 

Early in 1793, the Prussian king, whose energies ought to have been 
devoted to the real emergencies of the war in which he was engaged 
against republican France, revealed the base mvtives through which he 
ad encouraged Poland to proceed with those reforms that drew on her 
the hostility of Russia. N eglecting his French foes, and German friends 
on the Rhine, King Frederick William marched his troops into Great 
Poland, and seized the importart cities of Thorn and Dantzic. He tried 
to justify these acts of violence by a manifesto, in which he declared 
that the Poles had behaved very ungratefully to his ally, the Empress 
of Russia, and that they had had the contumacy to make an obstinate 
resistance against the Russian troops He complained that the Poles 
tad imbibed the detestable principles of the French democracy ; and 
that this was especially the case in the province of Great Poland which 
acjoined his own dominions ; so that he was compelled to have recourse 
o strong measures The Russian Empress and the Austrian Emperor 
also put forth manifestoes about their love of peace and good govern- 
ment, and the consequent necessity for certain parts of Poland being 
‘incorporated in the dominions of her neighbours. 
; The Poles iD vain appealed to the treaties made after the former par- 
tition in 1773, when Russia, Austria, and Prussia solemnly guaranteed 
the independence and integrity of Poland as those treaties left her. 
The wretched Polish king was compelled to convene a mock assembly, 
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sew , expected to endure such a yoke without one struggle more for independ- 
aren ence. It was felt by the Polish generals and soldiery that the king had 
pw! tied their hands in the late war, and that the chances of battle had not 
ed yet been fairly tried. Kosciusko, and the other principsl generals, 
inn Were now refugees from their country; but to whatever region they 
“list wandered, their hearts were with Poland still. Kosciusko, though re- 


in which the new constitution was abolished, and the old system, with 
all its abuses, restored, At the same time afresh partition of territory 
Was ratified, which made over to Russia a territory containing a popu- 


opulation of nearly & million and a half, together with the 
gation of the Vistula, and the important city of 

The miserable remnant of Poland was left for 
Stanislaus to govern, but with all the disorders and oppressions 
e old constitution revived, with a Russian minister in his council 
and with a Russian army in his capital to coerce him if 


Polish, justly proud of its 
ed to liberty, could not be 





t.e hope of some crisis occurring in the great Euro war, that then 
was raging, which might weaken and disunite the force of the oppressors 
of Poland, and give a favourable opportunity for a struggle. But the 
triots who remained at home, and who smarted under the daily inso- 
ence and misrule of the satellites of Russia, precipitated the insurrec- 
tion in 1794 ; not wholly without reason, for an order had been issued 
to disband half of the little army which Poland had been allowed by 
the late treaty to keep on foot, and it seemed essential not to allow the 
national force to be thus weakened. The Polish officer Madalinski, who 
received the command to disband his brigade, replied by marching upon 
Cracow, and calling on the Poles to arm for the rescue of their inde- 
os pommg Few at first obeyed the summons: but when Kosciusko, who 
ad been watching the progress of events from the Soxon frontier, ar- 
rived at Cracow, his military reputation, and the migic of his personal 
influence, brought the enthusiastic youth of Poland in crowds around 
the national banner of the White Eagle. He was proclaimed General- 
issimo of the Polish forces; and, by a wise and generous act of confi- 
dence, his countrymen, in imitation of the ancient Romans, made their 
great citizen Dictator in this emergency of the state. An oath of alle- 
giance to him was taken both by the soldiery and the civilians. His 
authority was absolute. He had the regulation of all affairs, civil as 
well as military. The national council, which he was commissioned to 
form, was chosen by himself, and its members were subject to dismissal 
at his will. He had power given him to nominate his successor, 
but that successor was to be subject to the control of the national 
council. 
So ample was the authority which Poland conferred upon Kosciusko ; 
and on assuming it he bound himself thus to its faithfuland just exer- 
cise :—‘‘I, Thaddeus Kosciusko, in the presence of the Most High God, 
swear te the Polish nation that I will never employ against any of my 
fellow-countrymen the power that has been entrusted to me, but that 
I will exert it only to maintain the integrity of my father-land, to re- 
cover the national independence, and to strengthen the general liber- 
ties of the people.” Such was the oath taken by Kosciusko upon en- 
tering on his high and perilous office ; and no one has ever been found to 
assert or insinuate that Poland's great Dictator did not keep that oath 
both in letter and in spirit. 
The first acts of Kosciusko were to summon a Diet of representatives 
of the nobles and representatives of the cities ; to provide funds for the 
immediate purposes of the war by a property-tax ; and to call out and 
organize as far as possible the military turce of the land. On the first 
of April he marched out of Cracow at the head of four thousand im- 
perfectly armed troops. On the fourth he encountered a superior force 
of Russians at Raclavice, and after an obstinate fight of five hours, 
gained a complete victory, in which, besides the heavy loss which the 
enemy sustained in killed and wounded, they left eleven cannons in 
Kosciusko’s hands, and a large quantity of arms and military stores, 
which were of the greatest service to him in equipping the volunteers 
who thronged around him. 
The news of this victory spread far and wide through Poland ; and 
the Polish troops, and a considerable number of the population rose in 
support of the patriotic cause. The Russian general, Denisoff, whom 
Kosciusko had defeated at Raclavice, was largely reinforced soon after 
the battle, so as to check Kosciusko from advancing on the capital. 
But the Polish commander, by compelling the enemy to concentrate 
their troops round Cracow, secured the insurgents in the rest of Poland 
free opportunity for action and organization. In the palatinate of 
Lublin, the district of Chelm, and the duchy of Lithuania, corps of 
Poles were collected, and important advantages over the Russians were 
obtained. A considerable garrison of Russian troops was posted in 
Warsaw ; but the citizens rose against them, and, after two days hard 
fighting, nearly the whole of the foreign garrison was destroyed, and 
the capital of Poland was in the possession of the Polish troops and 
armed citizens. All readily acknowledged the authority of Kosciusko ; 
and while professing allegiance to King Stanislaus, and declaring their 
intention of preserving their monarchy, the Poles placed themselves 
under the guidance of their Great Dictator, so long as_ the struggle 
against the enemy should continue. The Prussian troops now took an 
active part in the campaign against the Poles, whom the Russians, 
single-handed, were plainly unable to subdue. An army of forty 
thousand Prussians marched upon Cracow, and united themselves 
with Denisoff’s troops. Kose usko attacked them at Scekocin, on the 
8th June. but the disparity of numbers was too great, and, after some 
gallant fighting, he was obliged to retreat upon Kielce, leaving the 
road to Cracow open to the enemies. This city was soon obliged to 
surrender to a Prussian division, and, about the same time, a Polish 
corps under General Zaginczech, was completely defeated by a Rus- 
sian force under Defelden. 
These reverses were met by Kosciusko with unflinching fortitude. 
His army, though beaten at Scekocin, had not been routed ; and while 
he rested and reinforced it at his camp at Kiecle, he issued proclama- 
tions and orders to all the Polish generals on the frontiers bidding 
them carry the war into the Prussian and Russian territories, and 
offer liberty to the enslaved and oppressed populations. But, in the 
meanwhile scenes occurred at Warsaw which did serious injury to the 
Polish cause, and threatened to disgrace it as deeply as the cause 
of freedom had been disgraced in France. The mob of the cap- 
ital broke out into the most furious violence, when the reverses of 
the national armies were known. On tho same pretexts as those as- 
signed by the Jacobins of Paris in their September massacres, the an- 
archists of Warsaw attacked the prisons, threatening instant death to 
all traitors. The magistrates, at imminent danger to themselves, checked 
the riot, but not before eight of the prisoners had been seized and 
slaughtered. Kosciusko showed the deepest griefand indignation when 
informed of these excesses. Count Oginsky, who served under Kosci- 
usko during this war, heard from Kosciusko’s own lips how he lamented 
this blot on the Polish revolution- He did more than lament it. He 
caused a strict investigation to be made respecting the originators of 
these crimes, and seven of the ring leaders were executed by his orders. 
Kosciusko was, indeed, neither a sanguinary party chief, nor a fana- 
tival democrat. He had the good sense to understand that the repub- 
lican institutions which he had seen introduced into America, were 
wholly unsuited for the Polish nation. He seems to have thought a lim- 
ited hereditary monarchy, with the representative house of commons, 
and with fair privileges secured to the higher nobility, the best adapt- 
ed for his country. He showed the equity and humanity of his dispo- 
sition by the efforts that he made to ameliorate the condition of the 
serfs ; though these efforts lost him the good-will and co-operation of 
some of the great landowners, who looked on their peasants as their 
chattels, and were more influenced by avarice than by humanity or 
patriotism. Simple in his habits, unaffected in his manners, amiable 
and mild to his comrades and associates, chivalrously bold in danger, 
and sternly resolute when duty required, he was the idol of his sol- 
diers’ hearts, and won the admiration and esteem of his foes. 

At the end of June an Austrian army entered Little Poland, and 
though it did not proceed to further hostilities, it necessarily weakened 
the forces of the defenders, by requiring a Polish corps of observation 
to be drafted from the other armies and employed in watching its 
movements. The combined Prussians and Russians now advanced 
from Cracow upon Warsaw. Kosiusko was too weak to fight a pitched 
battle with them, and he retreated before them to a strongly-fortified 
camp, which he had directed to be prepared a few miles from the city. 
He had also caused the fortifications of Warsaw to be strengthened, and 
; the invaders were repulsed in several assaults upon the city; while, 
from the judicious position which Kosciusko had taken, he made it im- 
possible for them to carry on a regular siege 

After several partial engagements, in which the Polish general 
showed great skill, and his troops great bravery, the Allies—who, be- 
sides their losses in action, suffered severely for want of provisions, 
retreated from Warsaw on the Sth of September. The Polish provin- 
ces, which the late treaties of partition had given to Prussia, now rose 
in arms. Kosciusko sent one of his best generals, with a considerable 
number of troops to aid them, and in a short time nearly the whole of 
Great Poland was in the hands of the patriots; an advantage which 
seemed to compensate for the loss of Lithuania, which the Russians had 
reconquered while the first seige of Warsaw was proceeding. 

But the Czarina was resolved #0 crush the Polish insurrection at 
any cost and at all hazards. She therefore ordered her celebrated 
general, Suwarrow, to march with his army of victorious veterans from 
the frontiers of Turkey, through the south-eastern provinces of Poland 
upon Warsaw. Kosciusko, ater the deliverance of the capital from 
the Russian and Prussian troops that had attacked it from the south- 
west, had followed the retreating enemies for some distance south- 
ward of that city, and had established his head quarters on the left 
bank of the Vistula. The Russian general, Fersen, who, after the de- 
parture of the King of Prussia, assumed the chief command of the allies, 
and who was speedily reinforced by several divisions of his countrymen 
was posted on the opposite bank. The news of Suwarrow’s approach 
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| Was wisely averse to any rash an 










ainst the oppressors of his country, 
immature attempts. He waited in 


on the east, obliged Kosciusko to prepare an army to oppose this fresh 


was accordingly sent with fifteen thousand men to check the advance of 
Suwarrow. 

At this time ten thousand of the Polish troops were em 
ing the Austrians. Several thousands, under Madalins 
engaged in southern Prussia. Lithuania had exhausted an army; War- 
saw oe aes a garrison ; and the main Polish army, under Kosciusko, 
was reduced te seventeen thousand men; and a large roportion of these 
were recruits, imperfectly armed and disciplined. The want of natur- 
al barriers, which characterises Poland, and her want also of frontier 
fortresses, made the task of defending her with the slender means at 
Kosciusko’s disposal peculiarly difficult The rivers Vistula and Bug 
offered the only lines of defence ; and while Kosciusko himself kept the 
western Russian army, under Fersen. from crossing the former, he 
trusted to Sierakovsky preventing t... eastern Russian army, under 
Suwarrow, from ing the latter stream. But Sierakovsky was no 
match for the conqueror of Ismail. Suwarrow came on him by surprise, 
and almost destroyed his army in a series of engagements, which were 
all desperately fought, but all completely lost by the Poles. Suwarrow 
advanced rapidly as far as Bresck, and Kosciusko was obliged to quit 
his own position near the Vistula, in order to protect the ca ital. — 
Leaving Prince Poninski, with a third of his army, to guard the Vistula 
against Fersen, he himself to>k a central station at Lukow, and concen- 
trated the scattered Polish forces for the purpose of making a bold effort 
to crush Suwarrow, who had moved forward to Bresck with such haste, 
that only a portion of his troops had been able to keep up with him.— 
But Fersen completely out-mancuvred Poninski, and, on the 8th of 
October, succeeded in placing his whole army on the right bank of the 
Vistula, so that only a few score miles of open country now seperated 
the two Russian armies from each other. 

Kosciusko felt the instant necessity of fighting his enemies before 
their junction could be completed, and, for that purpose, leaving one of 
his generals, Mokranovski, with some troops to retard Suwarrow, he 
himself hastened, with about eleven thousand men, to Maciovice, where 
he ordered Poninski to join him, with the intention of then attacking 
Fersen, whose troops were near that town. But Fersen attacked Kos- 
ciusko himself before Poninski came up. The decisive battle was fought 
on the 8th October. The numerical superiority cf the Russians was 
not very great, but Fersen’s men were veterans, and he had a large 
force of cavalry and of guns, while Kosciusko was almost entirely des- 
titute of artillery and horse, and his soldiers were chiefly half-disci- 
plined and half-equipped volunteers. Still the battle was long and 
well contested, and the Polish infantry held their ground stubbornly 
for hours, in the hopes of Poninski’s division coming up to aid them.— 
At length the superior fire of the Russian artillery, and the charges of 
their horse regiments on the flank of the Poles, broke the left wing 
of Kosciusko’s army, and spread confusion throughout hisline. Collect- 
ing his principal officers round him, Kosciusko made a desperate effort 
to redeem the day by a charge, which he headed in person, against the 
Russian centre. But his little band was overwhelmed with numbers, 
and cut down almost toa man: he himself received several severe 
wounds, and fell to the ground, exclaiming, ‘‘ Finis Polonia!” 

His words were too true. Within a few days after his defeat and 
capture, the Russians drove the remnants of the Polish armies before 
them into Warsaw. On the 4th of November, Suwarrow stormed 
Praga, the fortified suburb of that city. Warsaw itself capitulated on 
the 6th, and the final treaty of partition ensued, by which Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, divided the last remains of Poland among them, 
and one of the most ancient, and at one time of the most splendid and 
powerful states of Christendom, ceased to exist. 

Kosciusko himself was recognised and respected by the Russian 
soldiery on the fatal field of Maciovice. His wounds were cured, and 
though the Empress Catharine caused him to be imprisoned at St. 
Petersburg, her successor Paul released him in 1796. He declined 
rank in the Russian service; and, after passing some time in the 
United States and in this country, he lived for many years in retire- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Paris. He saw through the selfish ambi- 
tion of Napoleon, and honourably refused either to serve hnder him 
himself, or to try to persuade his countrymen to become soldiers of 
fortune under the French eagles. When sol.cited to do so, he replied, 
‘What, despotism for despotism? The Poles have enough of it at home, 
without going so far to purchase it at the price of their blood.” In 1814, 
he wrote to the Emperor Alexander in favour of the Poles, asking for 
an amnesty for all exiles, for a free constitution, like that of England, 
to be given to Poland, and that schools might be founded for the educa- 
tion ofthe serfs. Disappointed in the hopes that he had formed respect- 
i lexander’s treatment of his country, Kosciusko, retired to Soleure, 


in haeemaass where he closed his blameless and honourable existence 
in 1817. 
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COOKING FOR A HUSBAND. 


** My dear,” said Mr. Katzenstein, coming hurriedly in from his of- 
fice. Mr. Katzenstein was head-partner in a German firm, but had 
naturalized as un Englishman, and married an English wife. ‘‘My 
dear, here is an overpowering honour about to fall upon us.” 

** Goodness, Edward, I hope ?: won’t crush us !”” 

** Nonsense, my dear; listen to me. You know 
German poet, dear to all the hearts of the Vaterlande.” Mr. Katzen- 
stein was becoming enthusiastic. ‘‘ Well, he is over, and I have been 
introduced to him: and he is coming to dine with us to-day, to take 
pot-/vok as the English call it.” 

*s ’ cried Mrs. Katzenstein. 

Before we go any further, we will invent a name for our celebrity. It 
will never do to let the Katzensteins keep calling him , and - 
during several hours’ visit; so if our readers please, we will dub him 
at once Blumenwald. 

** Blumenwald! Franz Blumenwald!”’ cried Mrs. Katzenstein. 
‘«* What in the world shall we do with him? And coming to take pot- 
luck, too! Oh! Edward, you never played me a worse trick than this.’’ 

‘* Never mind, my dear. Set Lily to work, and I have no doubt all 
will go right. Have a nice little dinner,—nothing ostentatious, mind ; 
and get up some of that saur-kraut out of the cellar. He’s a trump at 
saur-kraut, I understand,—eats it at all hours of the day. Meanwhile 
1 will go and get a parcel of good cigars.” 

So saying, the worthy man,—who was chiefly noticeable for a pair of 

rominent blue eyes, and a head too large for his body,—left the room, 
just as his daughter Lily entered it. 

“« Lily, my love,” exclaimed her maternal parent, ‘here is a pretty 
to-do. Such a visitor! You must do your very best, Lily. We can’t 
get fresh fish today. A little good gravy soup, and a couple of fowls, 
with some of that nice ham, would do very well.” 

** Yes, mamma.” 

** And, Lily, if you could just whip up a few of thuse German creams, 
that your aunt Rosalie taught you how to make when she was over—” 

** All shall be right, mamma.” 

** Mr. Blumenwald.” 

**Who, mamma ?” hastily inquired Lily, for the first time manifest- 
ing some interest in the expected visitor. 

* Franz Blumenwald, my dear—the poet.” 

«Oh! mamma, the great, grand Blumenwald.” 

Lily was a true German maiden of a certain type ; fair, plump, large, 
outwardly phlegmatic,-—e<cept when unusually excited, as on the 
present oscasion,—-inwardly dreamy, enthusiastic, given to reveries and 
transcendentalism. In countenance she resembled her father, and yet 
few would have liked to say so; for his starting visual orbs were, in 
her face, transformed into tender, floating organs, celestial as those of 
a loving seraph; and the only trace of his immense head, visible in 
hers, was the broad placid forehead. Then who would object to the 
slight over. fulness of that bewitching mouth, revealing, as it did every 
moment, the rows of pearls within? In short, our heroine was a lovely 
specimen of mild, gentle, peaceful womanhood; and when her long 
golden tresses were disposed in their most becoming form, she might 
well have p»ssed for a madonna of the old Flemish masters. 

With all Lily’s romance, she had a fund of good plain sense at the 
bottom, that never suffered her to neglect the duties of the hour. Upon 
leaving her mother’s presence on this eventful day, she gave one short 
five minutes to the idea of the great personage whom they were about to 
entertain, and then her very delight spurred her on to hasten into the 
large commodious kitchen, there to consult with the cook, and after- 
wards personally to superintend the preparations for their im ed 
dinner. Lily was attired as every sensible housekeeper to be, 
when attending to hee morning duties ; that is, she had on a neat, well 
made printed dress, not too long, with collar of suowy white; and her 
hair nicely out of the way. So there was nothing to hinder her setting 
to work at once, while the cook stepped out to buy the fowls, about a 
little scheme of her own, of which we shall say nothing more at 

resent. 

P Dear Lily ! It would have done your heart good to see how tidily she 
moved about; how she whipped the creams and flavoured the soup, and 
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antagonist. General Sicrakovsky, one of the best of the Polish officers, 


got out the best china, and polished the decanters, and counted the 
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SO 
wine-glasses, tall and short, and fetched up from the cellar the bitter 
ale, and , and wine, taking care to select a couple of bottles of 
her father’s primest hock, for she knew well that the poet loved this 
spark nk, she had read it in some of his choicest lyrics. Nor 
was the saur-kraut forgotten, though her mother had omitted to mention 
it im her first directions ; and when that good lady called to her daugh- 
ter as she was the door of the ‘oom an hour before din- 
ner,—“ Lily, Lily, I never told you to get up the saur- kraut,” she was 
answered by a com «Yes, mamma, it ig all ready in the large 
china dish.” For Lily had turned her reading to good account here 
again, and promptly understood this second predilection of the great 

an 











man. 
It was half-past four o’clock, and all was ready. The drawing-room 
looked pleasant, bright, warm, English; the lady of the house, hand- 
some and smiling, in her black satin gown, and French cap trimmed 
with roses. Sweet Lily was attired as became her comely gentleness, 
in a clear white muslin, decorated with the palest pink ribands, her 
shining hair falling in large soft curls over either temple, and descend- 
ing oe bee well formed shoulders; her blue eyes lighted up with a 
joy of delight and expectation. The door-bel! sounded a pow 
the tidy parlor maid hastened to open it, the quick, bustling step of Mr. 
Katzenstein ascended the stairs, followed by a slow and stately footfall, 
and the host and his guest entered. 
It is the most difficult eis in the world to imagine an individual’s 
—— from any descr — of his n, however elaborate. 
ence we are continually baffled, and our ideas reversed, upon an in- 
troduction to those whom we have hitherto known a | by report. Such 
was not exactly the case with Lily Katzenstein. She had met witha 
— of the Root, in the frontispiece to a collection of his poems, and 
t happened to be tolerably like. Yet she was not prepared for the 
extreme majesty of his lofty stature, for the clear penetrating glance 
of his hazel eye, or the magnificence of the auburn locks that curled 
and clustered around the high, pale brow, marked by a prominent vein. 
What with her former imaginations, her present impressions, and the 
immense distance that she fancied must exist between a simple maiden 
like herself and the colossal genius before her, poor Lop | was well- 
nigh overwhelmed; and when her father brought their istinguished 
Fag up to where she stood, trembling and shrinking like a white rose 
a cold blast, and the proud glance of those hazel eyes rested for a 
moment on her fair countenance, she*would willingly have been spared 
the introduction that followed. She was not, however, called upon to 
> 4 much; a mutual bow, and the poet turned away, and devoted him- 
self to her mother. 
It was plain that Franz Blumenwald was not particularly gallant ; 
nay, one would almost have conjectured that he was wanting in a per- 
of the beautiful, or how could he have so disdained the drooping 
, as not to cast another glance towards her? But this very neg- 
1 ually restored her self- possession ; and she remained in a trance 
of delight, listening to his brilliant conversation, as he flew from topic 
to topic, illustrating and idealising all by the light of his marvellous 
genius. And when, dinner being announced, he offered his arm to her 
mother and led her down stairs, the maiden’s only uneasy thought, as 
she followed with her father, was as to whether the cook had thorough- 
ly understood her directions in regard of a certain dish. 
e a some saur-kraut ?” inquired Mr. Katzenstein, as the meal 


proceeded. 

“Certainly.” And the poet helped himself very unpoetically, and 
devoured an immense plateful,—as it were unconsciously. It was a 
weakness, a foible of genius. 

** My dear,” said Mrs. Katzenstein to her daughter, who had not yet 
ren a word beyond, ‘If you please,” and ‘Thank you,”—* My 

ear, what is this?” 

The servant had just uncovered a dish that had not entered into Mrs. 
aan a ooo. 

. trouble you,” said the poet, sending up his plate. “This 
dish,” he remarked, “is endeared to me by Gabsblations Sonehtia with 
a particular epoch of my life. But I was not aware that this peculiar 

in was known in England. I presume, Mr. Katzenstein, that 
you have imported it ” 

* Not I, my dear Sir ; I do not meddle with those matters. It must 
be Lily’s fancy; but where she got the recipe, I cannot imagine.” 

This then was Lily’s secret, she acknowledged the fact by her spark- 
ling eyes and heightened colour. The poet looked wi ner, and for the 

time ® gleam of admiration softened the piercing brightness of his 
glance. Are then the greatest of men to be influenced through so vul- 
or a an ae oy aah 4 palate! 
owever may be, it is certain that the poet forthwith conde- 
ascended to bestow a portion of his conversation upon a aretac. ad- 
her ly from time to time, but seldom eliciting more than 
@monosyllable. At length, a gree: finding it labour in vain, he 
desisted, but his eye frequently travelled towards her; and unce their 
gape met, and though Lily’s eyelashes immediately descended upon 
er cheek, she had read something in the bright hazel orbs, that made 
her thrill all over. 

The remainder of the visit passed as such visits usually do, and Franz 
Blumenwald departed. It was his intention to leave for the north, he 
had said in the course of conversation, and another of those singular 
glances had thrilled Lily’s heart as he said it. But she went quietly 
on with her crochet-work, looking a very emblem of peace and inno- 
cence, until discovering that a rosette was missing from the front of 
her bodice, she bent down to search for it. It was not to be found, 
and she resumed her employment. As the poet made his final bow, 
she discovered an end of pink riband peeping from his waistcoat pocket. 
Could it be? An odd kind of feeling prevented her from making the 
in ; that rose to her lips, and wae gone. 

evening, on ret to somewhat late, Lily took from a 
private drawer the book in which she recorded the onal and reflec- 
tions of each passing day. We should like to persuade our young 
readers to keep a yw 4 If @ succession of such records could be care- 

and securely laid up during the years of a long life, the owner 
would have a truer estimate of the value of slight occurrences, would 
pe ye a clearer view of the minute hinges on which turn the good or 
evil, the prosperity or adversity, of our lives, than we can ever other- 


wise t to arrive at. And what novel could equal in interest such 
@ collection as this? We all Jive novels, did we but know it. But it 
is times to take a peep at Lily’s diary. 


Seated at her dressing-table, her shining hair safe in its embracing 
curl-papers, her white sousing. sows falling around her like the robe 
of a glorified saint, rapidly, and in some agitation, she wrote thus : 

“Thursday, May 25th. What a poor trembling fool I have been ! 
He, the long-time idol of my heart, he, unhoped for and unexpected, 
has been in the same room, breathing the same atmosphere. [ have 
drunk in the fire of his eloquence, have met the glance of his piercing 
eye, have been spoken to by him, gently, condescendingly, and yet [ 
have not had a word to say in reply. What will he think of me?’ To- 
morrow I shall be forgotten, or remembered only as the most sheepish 
apd awkward girl he ever met with. If I could but have spoken, have 
told him that his poems——: but it is all » vain dream. I am evi- 


dently for nothing but to cook; the only incense I can offer my 
idol is the steaming fumes of savoury dishes. That he, the great, sub- 


@ genius, would deign to look favourably upon such a one as I, 
the mere doting of a foolish brain, yet what did that expression meng? 
And again M1 he ven away. 

These uses are absent, just as people say. M r rosette, 
thou art little conscious of the honour ae thee * He Zoubtlons eepied 
thee lying on the floor, and forthwith, without a thought, crammed 
thee his pocket. 

“ Weh mir! I coaid not even speak to him in his own beloved lan- 
Le i. , Tastion SBy 80 sradging on to emery Semi creehet, 
» dress, dance, sing, play, an Ws— 
wT AN he ea en ots winters ig 
“*T won e@ moon shines in at his window, lighting up those 
sublime features now wrapped in placid slumber. I should like to 
on him thus, he would no , sods ox me.——” ~ 


While was writing thus, by the light of a waning taper, Franz 
Biemienald sat in his apartment at the hotel, smoking Soha 80 con- 
hie opposed on this queer earth are fancies and realities. Before 
aoa stood a bottle of some light wine, beside him pen, ink, and paper, 

& pink satin bow. He rose from his chair, stirred the fire English 
fashion, walked to his travelling desk, which leaned against a chair, 
pines it on the table, and took from it a small square book, in which 

a to write the following record in his native language, 
- We take the liberty of translating for the benefit of our readers 
a May “ 18~. Some days form turning-points in our world- 
— ies. like sublime, soft-floating maiden, whose transparent 
oe wave ‘. ae around thy majestic form, thou little suspectest 
bm AR, heart at thy feet, to raise into Elysium, or to trample 

blood thereout. Never before met I with a silent woman. 


But this maiden dwells in a perpetuai tranquillity that is better ‘han 


; while her eye, love-laden, wafts a thousand tidings to him 
t can urderstand. 

“* While her hand, white as a snow-fiake, dispensed the hospitalities 
of her father’s table, methought my lost and lovely Emilie sat beside 
me. It was in the happy anniversary-day of our marriage, when 
my adored wife smilingly placed my favourite dish before me, and 
kissing my brow, said :—‘ This from thy Emilie’s heart, My Franz.’ 
We ever afterwards called it the Herz-blumen ; and when my wife 

assed into the eternal world, like a silvery mist fading before the 
ight of morning, I swore inmy heart that never more should it beat 
for any woman who came not with the Herz-blumen. Yesterday I saw 
the dish again for the first time; and thou, white-floating Lily, art my 
wife, if love of poet can win thee.” 

This may appear to be very fanciful and nonsensical to our matter- 
of-fact English readers ; but if, they, will take the trouble to look into 
any accredited :ranslation of German rhapsody, they will find passages 
a thousand times more so. And whether they like it or not, the fact 
of the diary stands there, unalterable. 

We know not how the poet commenced his wooing. No doubt it 
would be like himself,—that is to say, unlike everybody else. Suffice 
it to say, that he did not proceed to the north ; that he wrote to delay 
his return home: and that one fine day two months afterwards, when I 
chanced to pop somewhat unceremoniously into the Katzenstein’s hand- 
some drawing-room, I found myself an unlooked-for witness of an 
interesting family scene. Mr. Katzenstein leant back in his easy 
chair, with a handkerchief over his eyes. His wife, with more com- 
posure, was extending her hand to the poet ; who, with his arm round 
the waist of the fair and almost fainting Lily, stood proudly upright, 
radiant with happiness and love. His hazel eye no longer shed the 
icy beam that had somewhat displeased me when I had been introduced 
to him a few weeks before, It now floated in softened lustre; and 
turning gently towards the intruder, he quietly said : ‘‘ Come forwards, 
my goodsir. I beg to F san my bride.” 

e suppose our readers are aware that with the Germans, 4 woman 
is called a bride, immediately upon her betrothal. 

So the fair Lily had fallen in with a husband to her taste; though 
we question if our young English ladies would not have looked some- 
what coolly upon a man who could treat them so cavalierly on the first 
meeting. Mais chacun a son goft. It is better than being a slave 
before marriage and a tyrant afterwards. 





CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


FROM THE LITERATURBLATTER OF A GERMAN PH. D. 


Proud I am to be the conntryman of the many-sided Goethe, and 
the impassioned Schiller, and Jean Paul the Only One, and Kant and 
Fichte, Tieck and Fouqué, Klopstock and Herder, Wieland and Korner, 
And I contend that there are characteristics in which Germany towers 
pre-eminently above all other peoples and tongues—intellectual traits 
wherein no other nation under heaven approximates to her likeness.— 
But, as a literature, the English, I confess, seems to me superior to 
ours—in effect at least, if not in essence. It is vastly our master in 
style; in the art of saying things to the purpose, and not going to sleep 
—to sleep? perchance to dream—by the way. If we have authors who 
stand all alone in their glory, so have they—and more of them. We 
have no current specimen of the man I am going to write about—we 
have no Christopher North. 

When I visited in May the exhibitian of the English Royal Academy,* 
much as I was interested in Landseer’s ‘‘ Titania and Bottom,” and 
Maclise’s homage to Caxton, and other kindred paintings, on no canvas 
did I gaze so long and so lovingly as on that whereon the art of a Wat- 
son Gordon had depicted the form and features of Professor Wilson.— 
One thing saddened me—to see him an old man, and leaning on his staff. 
The ideal Christopher North of the ‘* Noctes,” and yet more of the “ Dies 
Boreales,” is indeed preternaturally aged—old as the hills, the gray 
hills he loves so well. But I was not prepared to find so many traces 
of eld on the face of one whom Scott, it seems but the other day, was 
chiding with merry enjoyment the while for his tricksy young-man- 
nishness. 

Would that my countrymen were better acquainted with this ‘old 
man eloquent!” He deserves their pains. The Scotch assure me I 
cannot appreciate him, not being Scotch myself; and in principle they 
are right—doubtless I lose many a recondite beauty, many a racy allu- 
sion, many & curiosa felicitas in his fascinating pages, through my com- 
parative ignorance of the niceties of a language, for the elucidation of 
which he himself employs a recurring series of the marginal note—* See 

Dr. Jamieson.” But there is many a cognate idiom and phrase which the 








German recognises in the Doric, and appreciates better probably than 
does the denizen of Cockaigne. However this may be, I exult with all 
my heart and mind and soul and strength in the effusions of Christopher 
North. Sure Iam that every German who at my instigation studies 
the writings of Wilson will feel grateful for the hint. One will admire 
him as the gentle and pathetic tale-teller, as in “ Lights and Shadows 
of Scottish Life,” ‘‘The Foresters,” and ‘*The Trials of Margaret 
Lyndsay.” Another, as the refined, reflective, tender, and true poet, 
who has sung in sweetest verse, ‘‘ The Isle of Palms,” ‘‘ Unimore,” and 
‘The City of the Plague.” A third, as the accomplished metaphysician 
and professor of moral philosophy, who can make his abstruse themes 
as rich with graceful drapery and jewelled front as with our ontologists 
they are withered and dry as dust. A fourth, as the imaginative com- 
mentator on the world’s classics—Homer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth—around whose immortal lines he throws a new halo, so 
that their old glory seems as nothing by reason of the glory that excel- 
leth. A fifth, as the ardent politician, dashing, like an eagle ona 
dovecot, among Whigs, Radicals—et hoc genus omne. A sixth, as the 
shrewd, satirical, caustic reviewer, dealing out retribution wholesale 
on a herd of poetasters. And as there are eclectics who will thus ad- 
mire him in some one or other of his aspects; so there are syncretists 
(myself among the number) who admire him in all. 

Six summers have now come and gone since I learned to know and 
love Christopher North. In 1845 I was y ves So a drowsy class on 
certain obscure developments of transcendental philosophy, when I had 
to call to order a red-haired foreign student, who, in violation of lec- 
ture-room decorum, was intent on the perusal of some work of fiction, 
and whose eyes, as I saw when he raised them at my protest, were suf- 
fused with tears. After lecture I summoned him to my rooms. He 
was a Caledonian to the backbone—from the wilds of Ross-shire—as 
primitive a specimen in dialect, though not in intellect, as that memor- 
able stripling who told Dr. Chalmers before his class at St. Andrews 
that Julius Cassar was the father of the correct theory of population. 
The book he had been crying over—-and his eyes were still red—was 
Andersen’s “‘ Dichters Bazaar ;” and the passage that affected the poor 
fellow was that descriptive of Andersen’s rencuntre at Innsbruck with 
& young Scotchman, on a sentimental journey, who manifested so much 
emotion at the resemblance of <ne scenery to his own native hills, and 
broke into a torrent of tears when Andersen, to intensify the associa- 
tion, began to sing a we)!-known Scottish air. Sentimental myself, I 
could not for the life of me scold one so oe see to Heimweh ; so in- 
stead of abusing I began to pump him, catechising him about the liter- 
ature and national characteristics of his “‘ land of the mountain and the 
flocd.” Of all living authors he panegyrised chiefly Professor Wilson, 
whom hitherto I had known by repute only as the editor of Blackwood. 
He dwelt enthusiastically on the critic, the poet, the novelist, and last, 
not least, the man; telling me many a tradition, apocryphal or other- 
wise, of his blithe boyhood, his Oxford career, and his doings at Elleray ; 
how he threw himself into the roistering companionship of gipsies and 
tinkers, potters and strolling-players; how he served as waiter, and 
won all hearts—Boniface’s included—at a Welsh inn ; how at Oxford he 
repeatedly fought a pugnacious shoemaker ; and how, in all such en- 
counters, he magnanimously recorded himself beaten when beaten he 
was. I returned to my rooms that day with a pile of Wilson’s writings 
under my arm. 

The critics en masse will support me, I apprehend, in preferring Wil- 
son’s ) ster to his poetry. The latter is apt to pall upon the taste; it 
is too dainty, too elevated, too ornamental a thing for the uses of this 
‘‘working-day world.” It is delicious when seen in an extract ; but, read 
in extenso, it is almost suggestive ofa yawn. Moods of mind there are 
when it pleases almost beyond compare; but they are exceptional, 
transient. If you exult in it at soft twilight, and find thatit then laps 
your senses in elysium, the probability is that at midday you will won- 
der what has come to it ur to yourself that the spell is broken, the rap- 
ture diluted into satiety, the surge and swell of inspiration smoothened 
to a dead calm. es to Dr. Moir, its grand characteristics are 
delicacy of sentiment, and ethereal elegance of description—refining 





“The Herr Professor whose notes are here “done into English,’ spent the 
spring and early summer of the present year in England. To mention his name 
would, as he modestly says, interest a very few ; and might, to the many, give oc- 
casiou only to witticisms at the expense of ‘Teutonic cacophony.— T'ranslator 








and elevating whatever it touches.* It avoids the stern and the ras. 
ged at the expense of the sublime ; preferring whatever is rnb te 
and tender. The result of this, however, is—as Lord Jeflvey Faint, ; 
out—along with a tranquillising aud most touching sweetness, a — 
monotony and yo which ordinary readers of poetry will be apt : 
call dulness. As Wilson’s friend, Macnish—the modern Pythageng” 
—characterises it : 


** His strain like holy hymn upon the ear doth float 
Or voice of cherubim, in mountain vale remote.” - 


It is not of the earth,earthy. But so much the more it fajjg ; 
interest, and seems to soar above human sympathies—as thongs mas 
the Ettrick Shepherd’s ‘ Kilmeny,” or our own Fouque’s « Undine.” 
the link were broken which ‘ bound it to the bundle of life” with com 
mon clay. ‘I should like,” said Allan Cunningham, « to live in . 
world of John Wilson’s making : how lovely would be the hills ho 
romantic the mountains; how clear the skies, how beauteoug the li he 
of the half-risen sun ; how full of paradise the vales, and of music the 
streams! The song of the birds would be for ever heard, the bound of 
the deer for ever seen ; thistles would refuse to grow, aud hail-showers 
to descend ; whileamid the whole woman would walk a pure, unspotted 
creature, clothed with loveliness as with a garment, the flowers seekin 
the poyowe of her white feet, the wind feeling enriched by her breath 
while the eagle would hesitate to pounce upon the lambs, charmed into 
a dove by the presence of beauty and innocence.” This applies rather 
to the *‘Isle of Palms” and to ‘‘ Unimore” than to the **City of the 
Plague,” the very title of which is sufficiently discordant with the 
above description, and the subject of which was declared monstrous by 
Southey. ‘It is,” says he, ‘‘ out-Germanising the Germans; it is like 
bringing rack, wheels, and pincers upon the stage to excite pathos.” 
Perhaps the tu quoqgue might be here retorted upon the author of “Tha- 
laba” with considerable unction; and at any rate he must include in 
his censure the genius of Dante, of Boccaccio, of Defoe, of Manzoni, of 
Shelley, of Brockden Brown, and many another greater or less star. 
One cannot help wondering, however, that even with this theme Wilson 
should write so little that is powerful amid so much that is pathetic ; 
that he should raise so few spirits of terror from the vasty deep of his 
imagination ; and that, at his warm touch, the freezing horrors of such 
a topic should melt, thaw, and dissolve themselves almost iato a gentle 
dew. Descriptions “‘ beautiful exceedingly ” abound in this work; and 
of his minor poems, “‘ gems of purest ray serene” are ‘ Edith and 
Nora,” the ‘“‘ Address to a Wild Deer,” and the “ Lines Written in a 
_— Glen.” 

o his novels and tales, with all their peculiar charm, the same ob- 
jection of “‘ languor and monotony” is also applicable. He is too apt 
to cancel from his pictures whatever would offend a too fastidious ideal ; 
to eliminate every negative quantity; to give us the rose without the 
thorn, poetry without prose, man without original sin. His shepherds 
and shepherdesses, his swains and cottars, are nearly as unreal, though 
far more interesting, than the pastoral creatures dear to Shenstone and 
Dresden chins. They flit before us like figures in bas-relief, which 
want more background and less statuesque uniformity. Jeffrey, in his 
review of ‘‘ Margaret Lyndsay,” ‘‘ Lights and Shadows,” &c. objected 
to them as lamentably deficient in that bold and free vein of invention, 
that thorough knowledge of the world, and rectifying spirit of good 
sense which redeem all Scott’s flights from the imputation either of ex- 
travagance or affectation. But all must acknowledge the exquisite pa- 
thos and the generous enthusiasm consecrated everywhere by a perva- 
ding purity of sentiment, which makes them justly dear to youth and 
innocence. 

Come we now to his connection with periodical literature. Putting 
on the anonymous, he forthwith became broader in girth, higher in 
stature, greater in strength. Like the cap of Fortunatus, it seemed to 
endow him with new faculties. Addison says there are few works of 
genius that come out at first with the author’s name; and adds: “ For 
my own part, I must declare, the papers I present the public are like 
fairy favours, which shall last no longer than while the author is con- 
cealed.” No sooner had Christopher North shouldered his crutch than 
he showed how fields are won—handling it like a sceptre that made 
him monarch of all he surveyed. He did not indeed use his liberty as 
a cloak for licentiousness, but he was laughingly and laughably reck- 
less in his doings and darings. Coleridge in one of his monologues, as 
De Staél called them, blamed his lawless expenditure of talent and 
genius in his protracted management of “‘ Blackwood,” but at the same 
time exclaimed: ‘How can I wish that Wilson should cease to write 
what so often soothes and age my bodily miseries, and my mental 
conflicts!’ How indeed? th such cordiality in his chuckle, such 
glee in his eccentricities, such genius in his vagaries, such method in 
his madness, who could frown on the extravaganzas of N orth any more 
than utter grave strictures on the “‘ All Fools’ Day” of Charles Lamb? 
It was all so genial that you forgave everything and forgot nothing.t 
And then his eloquence was truly as “‘ the rush of mighty waters”— 

** How the exulting thoughts, 
Like children on a holiday, rush forth 
And shout, and call to every humming bee, 
And bless the birds for angels !” 

One of his ‘* Cockney” victims, upon whose shoulders he had laid the 
crutch with more hone-crushing (beinbrechend) emphasis than any 
other man’s, eulogises his prose as a rich territory of exuberance con- 
genial with Keats’s poetry—a forest tempest-tossed indeed, compared 
with those still valleys and enchanted gardens, but set in the same 
region of the remote, the luxuriant, the mythological—governed by a 
more wilful and scornful spirit, but such as hates only from an in- 
verted spirit of loving, impatient of want and sympathy. Well might 
poor Hartley Coleridge ¢ call Christopher North the happiest speaking 
mask since Father Shandy and Uncle Toby were silent; ‘‘ for Elia,” he 
adds, “is Charles himself.” The unique style of Wilson’s criticisms 1s 
hardly conceivable by those amongst us who are ignorant of his mother- 
tongue: we have nothing I can point to by way of parallel, hardly 
even of resemblance. He has the wit and searching intellect of Less- 
ing; the facile analysis of Brockhaus; the philosophic tendency of the 
younger Schlegel; the discriminative faculty of the elder; Herder’s 
catholic sympathies ; Tieck’s lively enthusiasm ; much of Heine's with- 
ering sarcasm; and the dashing vigour of Menzel: together with @ 
nescio quid which harmonises their discords ; a something that separ- 
ates him from their conventionalisms, and makes him like **q star that 
dwells apart :” a comet if you will—but glorious in its vagrancy— 
brilliant with a light that never was on sea or shore of the orbis veteri- 
bus notus. Him nature endowed with what Tennyson ascribes to the 
dead friend he memorialises so fondly : 


«« Heart-affluence in discursive talk 

From household fountains never dry ; 

The critic clearness of an eye . 

That saw through all the Muses’ walk. 4 j 

With »11 his partisanship and consummate irony, he is justly poe 

for tole: ance, and for the fine spirit of frankness and generous go / 
will which animates many of kis reviews of political and ss om 
for, as Justice Talfourd observes,§ notwithstanding his ~—. “ e 
opinions, he has a compass of mind large enough to embrace all e ers 
which have noble alliances within its range. Seldom, if ever in fact, 
was so sound and warm a heart allied to so clear ahead. If our Gutz- 








*See “ i iterature of the Past Half Century,” by D. M 
Moir’ Bleakecod & as taht a sketches were lectures delivered to the 
Philosophical Institution of Edinburgh in the tye 1850-1. The —— is . 
faithful and generous estimate of the great omy of the age just past or still cur 
rent. Wedonot, indeed, know any book w ich may be more confidently recom- 
mended to the young of the present day who may be anxious to know whatis best 
worth their attention in one important branch of recent literature. Most sad it re to 
reflect that the amiable and accomplished author —the Detta of “ Blackwo + 
a suddenly cut off in the vigour of his days in July last —Ed. 
C.E.J. 


t isti writings were of the man may be illustrated oy a 
weir fe tee ice. we afzer calling Wilson “ the most provoking 
creature imaginable,” proceeds to say : “ He is young, handsome, -vealthy, witty; 
has great learning, exuberant spirits, a wife and children that he dotes on, and 4 
vice that I know, but, on the contrary, virtuous principles and feelings. Yet his 
wonderful eccentricity would put anybody but his wife wild. She, I am con- 
vinced, was actually made on purpose for her husband, and has that kind of in- 
describable controlling influence over him that Catherine is said to have had _ 
that wonderful savage the Czar Peter.”—Memoirs and Correspondence of Mrs. 
Grant of Laggan. ' a 

t In his introduction to Massinger. Elsewhere Hartley Coleridge writes - 
“ Wilson is the best critic that Scotland has produced ; nay, that is sazing 1 
little. When at his best, he is almost the best that Britain has produced.— 
Essays, ii. 

§ “ Life and Letters of Charles Lamb.” Lamb and Wilson met once on y; 
Talfourd tells us they walked out from Enfield (Lamb's residence).togetlier, hw . 
strolled happily a long summer day ; not omitting, however, a call for a ~ — 
draught. Lamb called for a pot of ale or porter —half of which would have ro 
his own usual allowance; and was delighted to hear the professor, on ~ apes - 
ance of the foaming tankard, say reproachfully to the waiter, “ And one for mé- 
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a T 
xow is nut more trenchant in his satire and scorn, neither is our Jean 
Paul more gentle, more meltingly tender, more winning and womanly 
in his gushing pathos. ‘The Recreations of Christopher Nort col- 
lect some of his choicest miscellanea; but why does he not make & 
selection also from that glorious repository oi eccentric, self- willed, 
ebullient genius, the ‘* Nights at Ambrose's?” Nowhere else does he 
appear to such advantage. fle there riots in prodigality of intellectual 
imaginative wealth. He deluges you with good things, and swells 
the flood with your own tears, now of sorrow and now of mirth. He 
hurries you from sublimity to burlesque ; from homily to jew d esprit ; 
from grave disqtisition to obstreperous fun: feasting you alternately 
with the iteme in Polonius’s bill of fare—tragedy, comedy, history, 
toral, pastoral.comical, historical-pastoral : Seneca cannot be too 
Lavy nor Plautus too light. The ‘* Noctes” show a dramatic power 
one could not have surmised from the conduct of his poetry. An in- 
telligent English critic remarks, that, barring an occasional irregu- 
larity of plot, they are perfect specimens of comedy.* If any fellow- 
countryman among my readers (ex hypothese) are strangers to the 
English language, let him for once believe the assurance of an Anglo- 
maniac, that the language is worth learning if only to read the ‘* Noctes 
Ambrosiane ” Robert Hall, aged and agonised by disease, betook 
himself—prostrate on the sofa—to the study of Italian, that he might | 
read Dante. Youthful Germans, hale, hearty, and aspiring, take ex- 
ample by the Baptist preacher © the aurora borealis of those 
«Noctes,” dark with excessive bright! May their shadow never be 
less ! 

Nore.—Since this paper was written, the merits of Professor Wilson 
have been recognised by bis country, in the form of a handsome pen- 
sion conferred by the government; but we deeply lament to add that 
still more recently the ** old man eloquent” has been stricken by severe 
illness, and is for the present confined to his chamber, and the care of 
his attache! family. In Scotland, as the one event was a matter of | 
universal gratification—for Wilson has long been regarded with pride 
as the chief and representative of his country’s literature—so will the 
other event be everywhere felt as a grievous, though we would hope 
temporary, misfortune.— Hd, Chambers’s Journal. ‘ 


FLAX AND FLAX COTTON. 


Six periods, as they are called, have elapsed since the supposed crea- 
tion of the world. They are represented thus: the Primitive, the Per- 
sian, the Egyptian, the Grecian, the Romap, and that which is termed 
the Middle Age». These periods were subdivided into what convention- 
ality designates ages and generations. As those ages increased, the 
progressive development of the human mind kept pace with them, as it 
found fresh objects for investigation in their application to the uses of 
man. Each of these ages has left for posterity some peculiar charac- 
teristic, which stamps at once its fame. The invention of gunpowder is 
associated with one; the art of printing with another; the revival of 
letters illustrates the annals of a third; Shakspeare rendered the era 
in which he lived memorable; and the name of Milton emblazons the 
page of the history of King Charles. Again, Newton and his theories 
earn areputation for the reign of Queen Anne second only to that which 
Shakspeare earned for that of Elizabeth. If we reflect for a moment, 
we shall find that the discoveries and inventions in science and art 
which have taken place in our own time, give the present age an im 
portance equal to that of any which have preceded it Steam, for in- 
stance, which, though, kuown ro the past age, is unquesti onably iden- 
tified with our own era, whether we view its uses in the elevation of 
mineral substances from the crusts of the globe, or of its agency in 
bringing us, as it is proposed, within seven days’ journey of Calcutta. 
Scientific researches on solar light have given to art a wonderful dis- 
covery, known, from the name of its founder, as the Daguerreotype. 
By this system may be accomplished in four seconds a more perfect like- 
ness in its details and truthfulness, so far as regards the features, than 
was ever produced by a Reynolds, a Lawrence, or a West, in an equal 
number of months. 

Lightning conductors. Look at their uses Imagine the fragments 
of the Duke of York's column scattered about the Athengzeum and Senior 
United Service Clubs by the electric fiuid from the want of a lightning 
eonductor ; or the Crystal Palace shattered into a million particles 
from a like cause. Running through the list of important inventions, 
we have stopped<¢o pause on the utility of the safety lamp, electro- 
plating and gilding, and that most wonderful of all gifts of science, 
the electric telegraph. Each of these displays very clearly the genius 
with which this age is endowed. 

Gentemporaneous with those great inventions, plans have been, and 
are being, worked out for the increased happiness of the human family. 
As the powers of steam are more and more developed, bringing within 
easy distance of the enlightened inhabitants of Europe, the rich and 
luxuriant soils of New Zealand or Australia, of Port Natal or Van- 
couver’s Island, so the increasing population relieve the parent, Na- 
ture, of the burden of supporting them at home, and they go forth to 
found new cities and empires, the Anglo-Saxon race leading the van of 
civilization, of commerce, and of industry, in the New World, as it does 
in the Old, Emigration is one remedy ; colonization another. Persons 
emigrating may have some idea of returning to Europe laden with the 
riches produced by either sheep's wool in Australia, or the spoils and 
trophies of a huuter’s life in Africa. Those who go forth to colenize 
have no intentivn ever to take up a permanent residence at home again. 
Both are generally poor in representative wealth. Human labour is, 
therefore, greatly in demand Reaping by machinery must for a time 
be known to them only as a thing existing No wonde-. then, that the 
labouring population leave England and [reland. There is but little 
difference in the change, after all. A few associations to forget—a few 
months’ voyage by sea, and instead of the laws being filtered for 
their safe government through the Home Office in Whitehall, they are 
handed over for execution to the Colonial Office in Downing Street. 

Another change for the people at home has taken place,—some are 
of opinion for the better—others, for the worse ; that froma prohibitive 
duty on the importation of foreign grain to free trade. Time will de- 
cide which policy is right—a free trade or protection. 

The agitation consequent upon the abolition of the slave trade, arising 
from the probable scarcity of sugar, set men’s heads to work, and, as a 
substitute, the production of sugar from beetroot was proposed. Sugar 
from the cane is, however, still plentiful, and there is no occasion for 
the beetroot sugar yet. 

« The flax movement is the newest thing out. It is the great gun of the 
season; and as a matter of national importance, its culture is now en- 
grossing much attention. 11 classes of the community, from the peer 
to the peasant, manifest much interest in its extension. The govern 
ment itself appears to be deeply sensible of its utility in enriching a 
hitherto poor country—lIreland. Its cultivation in that country, in its 
manufacturing and commercin! bearings on the welfare of the people, 
cannot be over-estimated. Nor in Eugland can it be less so. The ob- 
jection to encoumge its growth which has hitherto prevailed, on ac- 
count of the want of a proper system of steeping to make the commodity 
marketable, as well as the erroneous impression which farmers enter- 
tained respecting its exhaustive effect upon the land where it was 
grown, has now been met. In the first instance, by an invention, sim- 
ple in it organization ; in the second, by what experience has shown to 
the contrary, By chemical analyzation we are toli,f that if the 
construction of the plant be closely examined, it will be found that 
those portions of it which abserb the alkalies and the nutritive proper- 
ties of the soil are those which are not required for manufacture—i. e., 
the woody part of the plant, the resinous matter, and the seed. The 
capsules of the seeds, the husks of the capsules, and the seeds contain a 
very large proportion of nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and may, conse- 
uently, be advantageously employed for the purpose of manure, or 
or the feeding of cattle. That part of the plant which is required for 
manufacture—viz., the fibre, consists of abuut forty-seven parts of 
earbon in 100. united to the elements of water. It may be said, that 
the principal constituent parts of the fibre consist of hydrogen, oxygen, 
and carbon—ail of which are derived, not from the soil, but from the 
atmosphere. 
Respecting the exhaustive powers of the crop upon the land, accounts 
have been given by many eminent landowners demonstrating the fallacy 
of such an opinion. Exhaustive it must be to a certain extent, but less 
so than wheat. The latter, it is asserted in Somersetshire, grows best 
after the former. 

Lord Monteagle bas grown some flax upon his land in Ireland, and 
the result bas been, that though the land had been rather exhausted 
before he had sown it? that land became better than any other on his 
estate, aud the best grass was got off the meadow in which flax had 














* Indeed, I know not any comedy in which actual co mi i] 
imitated, wuhout ever stiffening ion. debate or enabean orewr ven olipgiing we 
morning-call .wadule,— Hartley Coleridge. 


Oratury, or slipping into 








been 
of others, added his testimony to the fact that its growth cannot be 


| least expected. In the fen districts of England, flax has been produced. 
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grown. Mr. Druce of Ensham, Oxfordshire, has, like hundreds 


deleterious to the land. If chemical analysis and practical experience 
can confirm that opinion, which in the second “ period” of history ex- 
isted—namely, that flax* is an article of general utility, and s market- 
able commodity, little blame on the side of posterity, even if the views 
of the greatest supporters of the movement be not carried out, will 
attach itself to this age for the endeavours which are now being made 
to render it an useful-and staple commodity. There is little doubt that 
the grower of flax will find a ready and remunerative market to dis- 
pose of his crop. 

It is asserted that one half of the present demand for cotton may be 
advantageously supplied by home-grown flax. The climate and soil of 
England are peculiarly favourable to its growth. Belgium has, hi- 
therto, been considered as the best soil for flax. Circumstances have, 
however, proved the contrary. The severe droughts to which that 
country is subject, not unfrequently inflict serious damage upon the 
crop. The damage must be increased, too, if those droughts occur in 
the spring of the year, from the fact that the crop is young, and conse- 
quently less able to withstand their deleterious effects. 1t is astonish- 
ing that in the United Kingdom the plant has been brought to great 
perfection in localities where, from the state of the soil, it would be 


An Irish bog has produced a crop. It has been grown upon the beacon 
hill of Norfolk, and reared its head on the summit of the Wicklow 
moutains. The facility of inter. communication between agricultural 
and commercial districts is now such, that no great difficulty would be 
found by the grower obtaining 2 market for the disposal of the plant. 
Flax is now being employed in our silk, woollen, and cotton manufac- 
tures. The largest — of the article employed is of foreign growth. 
It must of necessity become larger from the continually increasing de- 
mand, unless the encouragement of its growth at home be favoured A 
British agriculturist should not lose the profit which would be realized 
by the consumption of flax in hisown country. If he wishes to import, 
why he had better doso. On the other hand, if flax would pay him as 
wellas wheat, or even as oats or potatoes, he should consider that by 
not producing it, a considerable sum of money leaves the country an- 
nually, which might be kept at home. In oil-cake alone 70,000 tons 
are annually imported, exceeding a value of £600,000. This 70,000 
tons is tor feeding English cattle. The agriculturist ought, in our 
opinion, to produce the oil cake himself 
Flax seed for sowing and crushing is imported annually to the 
amount of £1,820,000, taking the quantity imported, 650,000 quarters, 
at 7s. per quarter Linseed-oil pressers are thrown for dependence 
upon foreign supplies. Why may not £2,000,000 annually be saved 
to England? which would be the result if our agriculturists cultivated 
flax at home. Another of the advantages that the agriculturist would 
experience, if a crop bap en at home, would be, that instead of 
having the mere refuse and husks which remain after the expression of 
the oleaginous properties from the seed which appertains to the oil-cake 
imported from foreign countries, he might send his seed to the oil- 
presser, who would return the refuse, and he would thus be enabled to 
fatten his cattle upon ‘cake produced from home-grown instead of foreign 
linseed. 
In our manufactures the relationship in which the fibre of the plant 
stands is worth a moment’s consideration. Ip two main branches of 
our textile manufactures we are completely dependent for the supply of 
the raw material grown in foreign countries. Cotton and linen are the 
two articles. Of the first «e must remain dependent for the supply re- 
quired for home use and for exportation. But, on the other hand, by 
the adaptation of flax to cotton machinery, the extent of dependence 
will, it is asserted by those interested in the movement, be considera- 
bly lessened. This result will, however, be determined by the spirit 
in which our agricultural population take it up. The manufacturing 
districts await with anxiety the decision of our farmers in the matter. 
Manchester and Leeds, the former in cotton, and the latter in wool, 
are of opinion that the combination of the fibre with the two articles 
just mentioned would reduce their price to the consumer at least twenty 
per cent.—not to speak of the increased employment that those districts 
would derive from its introduction in an agricultural, as well as a com- 
mercial view. In our linen and other manufactures 100,000 tons of 
flax are annually consumed ; 75,000 tons are imported ; and the British 
Isles, where the article of linen is completed for consumption, furnish 
25,000 tons. 
It is computed that the total value of all the articles of British 
manufacture, in which the flax fibre imported is employed, exceeds 
£5.000,000 annually. . 
The great object of those who identify themselves with the movement 
should be to make the plant a marketable auxiliary to cotton. Hith- 
erto that difficulty has been a great drawback to those agriculturists 
who felt disposed to encourage its growth. The mode of steeping may 
be set down as the chief impediment. By a happy invention, however, 
before alluded to, this impediment may be said to have been got over ; 
and the Chevalier Claussen, to whose credit the origin of the new sys- 
tem is due, as well as its practical application, is now in a position to 
prove its truth. 
The Hand-book to the Official Catalogues of the Great Exhibition, 
edited by Robert Hunt, Esq , thus describes the advantag¢s of the pro- 
cess as exhibited by the Chevalier Clausen : 
Tn the first stage it will enable the farmer, by mechanical means, and with little 
trouble and expense, to reduce the buik of his flax crop, so 93 to give him access 
to markets, and render it marketable. It will enable him at tie same time to pre- 
serve, to be retarned to the land, those portions of the crop which tend to exhaust 
the soil ; the produce being a description of fibre adapted to the coarser kinds of 
the flax manufacture. By the second, or boiling operation, the long, troublesome, 
and noxious process of steeping may be dispensed with, in the preparation of flax 
for the finer purposes, for which long fibre is spun in the ordinary way. Lasily, 
by reducing the flax to short fibre, and by splitting it up by means of the chemical 
process above described, a great extension of the demand for flax may be ex- 
pected, to be spun on cotton, wool, and silk machinery alone, or in combination 
with any of those substances. All these results will have been obtained trough 
microscopic researches into the structure of the flax plant, and the application of 
chemical knowledge to the improvement of old processes for preparing it for use. 
There are many inventions of this age that must necessarily meet 
with inconsiderable success; many that will meet with no success at 
all. The invention of the Chevalier Claussen is, however, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, destined to enjoy great popularity, and his nama 
is as indissolubly connected with flax as that of Arkwright or Watt 
with cotton and the steam-engine.—Frazer’s Mag. 





THE HUE AND CRY FOR INTERVENTION. 


We shall not be supected of any particular prejudice in favour of 
the five or six thousand gentlemen and ladies who yesterday week car- 
ried the address to Copenhagen-house ; but in one thing we must do 
them justice. They did not play fast and loose with their principles 
‘* We desire that it may be recorded,” they said in their address, ‘* that, 
had our wishes received Governmental aid, the intervention of Russia 
would not have been met alone by protests upon paper, but upon the 
Jicld <f action by the force of British arms. Our regret for the past is 
mingled with humiliation for the futility of our desires, but it is alle- 
viated by our hopes and our resoives for the future.’’ Now, there can 
be no mistake about this. We are not obliged to read through a dozen 
loug speeches in the vain hope of discovering the exact point of active 
sympathy or passive assistance at which we are to screw up our cour- 
age or our fears Indeed, who would be at the trouble of walking 
trom the Tower Hamlets to Copenhagen-fields for so futile a purpose as 
that? These honest men determined to say what they meant, and, as 
they meant war, so they said it. ‘* Z'urpe est menteri” was written on 
one of their banners, and in the spirit of that sentiment they avowed a 
wish to send an army, and, if necessary, to march themselves, to the 
defence of Hungary, or any other nationality, against Muscovites and 
Cossacks, or any other oppressors. Without stopping to ask how Spit 
alfields weavers would stand a winter campaign on the banks of the 
Theiss, or what sort of a figure all the Chartists, Socialists, and Irish 
brigades in the metropolis would make in the precence of twenty thou- 
sand Russian cavalry, we will accept a march of twelve miles through 
an English east wind as a sufficient pledge of political earnestness, and 


of actual intervention. 


have had some experience of it, and are paying dear for that experi- 
ence. We interfered in behalf of Royalty aud order in France. 
have interfered to deliver her and Europe from anarchists and military 
adventurers. We drove the French out of Sicily, and restored it to the 
King of Naples. Our fleets girded the shores of Italy, and by that 
and other services we eorned from the Pope the memorable declaration 
that George 111. was tbe best of his subjects. We helped to drive the 
French out of Vortugal and Spain, More recently we have kept upa 





ask * the inhabitants of London” whether they have counted the cost 
The English ought to know something about intervention, for they 


We 





long course of interference in the affairs of the Peninsula, and have 
helped materially to set up two constitutional Queens. Russia, Aus- 
tria, Prussia, other smaller States, have to thank us for immense 
subsidies, and for other assistance, to which they are greatly indebted 
for the r ble figure they severally make on the map of Europe. 
We have interfered to give liberty and independence to Greece, and 
bless her with a Court and a King. We have interfered to save Turkey 
from being utterly 8wallowed up by Mehemet Ali and his son, and have 
restored the Holy Land to the paternal dominion of the Porte. We 

have interfered, first, to give Belgium to the King of Holland, and then 

to take it away and ulake it independent. Indeed, it is difficult to say 

where we have not interfered, what Government we have not thwarted 

or befriended, what people we have not backed up against their ruler, 

or what ruier we have not assisted against his subjects. Besides al} 

these unequivocal interferences, done openly, in the face of honesty and 

the day, we have also done a great deal which it is not easy to deseribe, 
aad which it was even questionable whether Government did it or not, 
though it was done, and somebody did it from this country. We did not 
send the Guards to St. Sebastian, but an auxiliary legion went there 

from the Isle of Dogs, and though it did not prove of material use, and 

was not indeed very acceptable to the Spanish, it.did not the less com- 
promise the name of this country. There was again a shadowy and 
elementary sort of interference between Naples and Sicily three yoars 

ago, which went actually so far as the despatch of some great guns 
from within a stone’s throw of this office, though who paid for them we 
know not; weonly hope, as we had no hand in the order, so also we had 
none in the payment. But it is scarcely necessary to particularize in- 

terferences, seeing that nearly all our wars for the last sixty years 
have been wars of interference, viz., for the purely philanthropical ob- 

ject of establishing order and freedom in foreign countries, propagating 
constitutional ideas, adjusting the balance of power, one reforming 
mankind after the model of England. 

The cost of this crusade is a minor consideration, but we will 
nevertheless state it, and for this purpose will avail ourselves of that 
indispensable companion to the History of England Mr. Porters Pre- 
gress of the Nation. From the tables given in this work it a 

that the national defences, which have been mainly and substantially 
international interferences, have cost us, during the present centary 

alone, more than 1,200,000,000/., rather more than half of which was 

spent in the fourteen years of actual war. The average annual ex- 

penditure of our navy, army, and ordnance in those fourteen years was 
45,259,615/. In the six years from 1809 to 1814 it was 58,092. 9062, 
the aggregate being 348,557,438/. In the year 1814 alone the ex- 
penditure under these three heads was 71,686,707/., and ‘If to this 
sum,” says Mr. Porter, ‘‘ is added the interest of the debt, all of which 
had been incurred inthe prosecution of wars, it will he seen that 
these branches of the expenditure amou nted, in that one year, to 
101,7388,072/., a large part of which was expended in foreign countries, 
and consequently was abstracted from the capital of the nation.” Even 
these indecredible sums are not the whole cost of our interference. 

‘** One source of public expenditure,” we read in this work, which bore 
very hard upon our national resources during the war, consisted of 
the amount of loans and subsidies paid to foreign countries ;’ and then 
follows a table of the expenditure under tbis head, from 1793 to 1814, 
from which it appears that the aggregate sum thus abstracted from the 
national resources in those twenty-two years amounted to 46,289,459/., 
of which about two-thirds (30,582,259/.) were expended in the ten years 
that preceded 1814 All the nations of Europe except turkey, Italy, 
and France, figure in this list, of which it is sufficient to give the year 
1814:—Spain, 450,000/.; Portugal, 1,500,000/ ; Sicily, 316,667/. ; 
Sweden, 800,000/.; Russia, 2,169.982/.; Prussia, 1,319,129/.; Austria, 
1,064,882/ ; advanced to Louis XVIII , 200.000/. ; Hanover, 500,0002. ; 
Denmark, 121,918/. ; total for the year 1814, 8,442,578/ , in addition to 
the above mentioned sum of 101,738,072/., war expenses in the same 
year. But Mr. Porter continues,— 

The direct payments made in the forms of loans and subsidies did not form the 
whole of the contributions made by this country to its allies. Owing tothe com- 
plicated form in which the public accounts were then rendered to Parliament, it 
would be a difficult task to unravel the whole of these transactions It will, per- 
haps, afford a sufficient indication of the extent to which our support of the com- 
mon cause was carried to state the value of the arms. cl thing, and other st ores 
that were furnished to our allies in the year 1814, and which were allin addition 

to the subsidies, as detailed in the foregoing account :— 


£ 
Aastria—Arms and clothing..... bid de 4 dieowtinlied hGH + 410,752 
Frauce—Arms sent to the south of France....-....--.+. 31,932 
Hanover—Arms aud clothing......... 
Hotiend—Arms and clothing..............---.-------- 


Oldenburg— Clothing 


Prussia—Arins 


Russia— Provisions and stores 

Spoin—Btoresy.. Hiss islet ede tale’ 

Miscellaneous—Arms and clothing supplied io various 
foreign corps 





£1,582,045 

Of course it is far from our purpose to enter into the merits of the 
war which was conducted on this ruinous scale. When England first 
rushed into it, she felt that it was absolutely necessary to the interests 
of humanity, outraged in France and threatened all over the world 
Once embarked in the struggle, she soon found it a question of self- 
preservation, which sometimes required offensive and sometimes de- 

fensive measures, and which entailed the protection of our colonies and 
our allies as well as ourselves. But when England, that might often 
have secured terms for herself, and who was even invited to share the 
conquest of the world with its powerful foe, nevertheless threw herself 
wholly inté the cause of the oppressed, so as to hamper her fortunes 
with centuries of debt, she certainly had a right to expect some honour- 
able recognition of her services, some regard for her counsels, some 
respect to her intercession in behalf of the people she had saved, and 
the principles she had established. It might be expected that there 
would still remain some political monuments of that costly and diffieult 
triumph. Ask where and what they are, and nothing can be more sa- 
perficial, illusory, and transient than what we are shown in reply. It 
ig true that with the aid of all Europe we humbled our nearest neigh- 
bour among the nations, and compelled her to accept a loathed dy nasty. 
It is true that we purchased a very long peace, if peace that may be 
called which still requires all the costly and demoralizing estab lish- 
ments of war. But in the meantime France has twice exercised her 
natural and inalienable privilege of settling for herself how she shall 
be governed ; the heir of the man we chained to the rock of St. Helena 
now presides at St, Cloud ; and deep in the heart of every Frenchman 
there lurks the scarcely secret hope that France will one day have the 
last word with ber conquerors. 

Belgium, which we united to Holland at so much cost and pains, bas 
long thrown off that yoke, and it is no thanks to us that she is nota 
mere apavage of the crown of France. Holland, whom we epdeay- 
oured to aggrandize, has a standing quarrel with us, only unimpor- 
tant because we have not succeeded in making her even a second-rate 
Power. We are nowhere so unpopular, either with peoples or with 
courts, as in Portugal and Spain, the chief objects of our costly and 
heroic interference. Nowhere are we so insulted, and with such im- 
punity. Our interference in behalf of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies 
has not obtuined either a single political right or the performance of 
one Royal promise in favour of the island we rescued, preserved and 
restored. The Pope, whom we were se forward to reinstate in his lest 
independence, has since used it incessantly to promote disaffeetion 
among our own people, and abridge the prerogatives of our Crown. Im 
Greece, if a British subject has his house puiled down over his head, 
and his property destroyed, so little disagreeable is the occurrence to 
the Sovereign we created or the people we made free, that we must 
back our bill of damages with five sail of the line. Whether we are 
on the best possidle terms with Austria, and whether the many mil- 
lions we have spent in her behalf have been spent to & political advan- 
tage, we leave to those who now ask our interference between the 
house of Hapsburg and the finest provinces of the Austrian empire. 
Whatever our gains by our countless expenditure in Germany, we 
cannot flatter ourselves that we have much promoted the of 
constitutional government. It is almost forgotten that darian war 
we gave much substantial assistance to Russia. What is there to show 
for it? As for Turkey, it certainly is » gencrous Power, but we bave 
nor done much good to Syria by restoring it to the Porte, and there is 
still some apprehension that it may use the hold we gaye it upon Egypt 
to impede our Indian communications We have not told—we have 
not told half our tale, but we have said enough to prove that the assist- 
ance we have rendered the natiors of Europe, even when successfal, 
has been the source of expectations that will never be fulfilled, and of 
obligations that will never be acknowledged, 

But, are we to infer from these discouraging results that we ought 
never to interfere under any circumstances whatever for the liberation 











i Lhe Flax Movement, by Chevalier Claussen. 
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or protection of a neighbour, or for the vindication of humanity? By 
‘no means. We cannot go the length of those really consistent but mot 
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very inte:ligivie gentlemen, Messrs. Sturge and Richards, who as the 
Chairman re) Senstace of the Peace Society, protest against the 
summons to an actual Hungary crusade. Whatthey say in the address 
we published on Monday is all very good, except that it would certainly 
put us wholly at the mercy of every man who chose to invade us or our 
neighbour. Wecannotgo quite so far; but we ask with what solid ex- 
tation of success could we have attempted an armed interference in 
half ef Hungary? Could our fleets h»ve reached ber? Could even 
our armies ? Buc our money, it may be said, might have done the work. 
True. Nothing is so easy as to throw money broadcast over a conti- 
nent. Nothing so easy as to spread loans, subsides, arms, clothing, 
ammunition, and everything purchaseable for money, and interchangea- 
ble for money, over any country in Europe. The Rothschilds would 
undertake to place our benevolence wherever we desire it. But the 
only possible result would be a long, a borrid, a European, and revolu- 
tionary war, all the issues of which would be absolutely out of our con- 
trol Thus much, however, we do know:—We know when the war 
should at last terminate, whether in this century or the next, wheth- 
er by the exhaustion of the combatants or the interposition of unexpec- 
ted causes, whether in the triumph or in ee annihilation of 
Hungary, the place where our counse:s would be most utterly disre- 
garded, our fellow-countrymen most exposed to insult, or Minister 
most liable to be dismissed at twenty-four hours’ notice, would be Hun- 
gary itself. So it bas been everywhere else, and we have yet to see in 
the people of Hungary that good sense, that moderation, that unanimity, 
that disinterestedness, that consistency, that honesty, that should lead 
us to expect there a different result.— Times. 





REFORM AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
TWO VERY DIFFERENT THINGS. 


There is a bitter feud existing between the London Times and the 
Corporation of that city—so much the worse for the latte’. But there 
are other cities besides London, to which the moral of the following 
spicy article may perchance befound applicable. It might not become 
us to mame them. 


A remarkable controversy is now raging within the walls and gates 
of the city. The point at issue, and which threatens to set Cheap 
against Candlewick, and Bridge-within against Bridge-without, is noth- 
ing less than the proper duration of aldermanic existence. A multitude 
of political, commercial, and physical considerations are involved in the 
question. We know when to send an M.P. back to his constituents ; 
when to send an East India Director about his business We know how 
long to run a greyhound, and when to kill a pig. There is a law of 
periods in all organized existence, from a mushroom to an elephant. 
But it remains a question when an Alderman comes in, and when he 
ought to go out; or rather, supposing he is taken at his prime, how 
long he should be permitted to run. Is he an annual, a triennial, a 
septennial, or a perennial? According to the learned antiquary who 
presides over the destinies and the graces of Billingsgate, the career of 
an aldermen was subject to no limitation till it was imposed by the she 
wolf of France, who profanely imagined that she could make and un- 
make an alderman, as Queen Bess boasted she could a Bishop. But, 
whether we recur to examples or to the nature of things, the question 
is equally difficult. The Sovereign is for life. A bishop is for life. A 
judge is for life. A beadle is for life. Political offices are held duran- 
te bene placito; purely ministerial guamdiu se bene gesserit. Under 
what rule does an alderman come? Of late evil influences have been 
at work to cut short his career. As the law now stands, if an alder- 
man is unfortunate in business, or is convicted, or is absent half the 
year, or parts with a docus standi in the city, he forthwith ceases to be 
an alderman When so valuable an existence is exposed to such con- 
tingencies, that ought to satisfy the envy of the less favoured or less 
meritorious. If they are not aldermen, neither have they the sword of 
Damocles always over their heads. But, unfortunately, the precari- 
ous tenure of aldermanic life, imposed by cruel laws, has only invited 
fresh efforts from those who, if the truth be known, wish to abolish the 
whole race. They now demand that aldermen shall only be elected for 
seven years, and thrown, at the expiration of that brief period, like an 
M.P., or a common prentice lad, on his own resources, to fight his bat- 
tles overagain. Thisis a grave question. Next, perhaps to the Presi- 
dential question now agitating France, it is the gravest question of our 


If the storm could be confined to the city, it might not soon be lulled, 
but it would not proceed to very fatal lengths. Unfortunately, it 
threatens to reach Westminster. There exists in the city a party of 
what are called reformers, and who profess the strange doctrine that 
the corporation of London, the administration of justice therein, the 

ent of its funds, and other things, are eapable of improvement. 

These men have procured a committee, and that committee, called the 
Freedom Committee, some weeks ago presented a report, with the 
draught of a Bill fur Amending the Election Acts relating to the city of 
London. In a moment of weakness (for, like the great Homer, the 
Court of Common Council is sometimes caught napping) that body 
adopted this report and approved of the bill. That is, they gave it a 
sort of provisional approbation, and the Parliamentary notices were 

ven accordingly ; so much so, that they would have gone on to this 
wt in due course, had not the aldermen waked up and risen in their 
strength, and discovered that the proposed bill was to subject them to 
the necessity of a septennial election. Now, in Parliament the alder- 
men of Sowden are mighty reformers, and even at home they sympath. 
ize with rebellion all over the world, being ready not only to cut short 
the reigns, but, if need be, to cut off the heads of any rulers anywhere 
and upon any occasion ; but nothing of this sort can be allowed within 
the city of London. Let members of Parliament be re-elected once in 
seven years it they like, and let all the world be exposed to any amount 
of mutation ; but the alderman is eternal, indestructible, and incor- 
raptible, and must not be changed. So on Thursday Alderman Laurie, 
and Alderman Sidney, and Alderman Salomons, and other aldermen, 
mustered their friends and retainers, came down to the Court in great 
force, and then and there rescinded so much of the proceedings of the 
Court as related to the periodical election of magistrates. Considering 
the new lights which are now brought to bear on all other governments 
and institutions, and that there is no prince, power, or potentuate, in 
whose affairs the city of London does not hesitate to meddle, and to 
8 t, and even command alteration, it really was quite soothing to 
see how blandiy these aldermen could do an hour’s quiet conservatism 
No sooner is it proposed to apply to our civic authorities the old maxim 
that “short reckonings make long friends,” than Sir P. Laurie and Al- 
derman Sidney showed themselves archgologists, and Alderman Salo- 
mons professed the most salutary dread of revolution. Reform any- 
body and anything that you please. Reform Bokhara, or Crim Tartary, 
or Hungary, or Patagonia, or the Moantains of the Moon, but pray 
leave the city of London | ~ With its Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
for life, its Common Council, its coal duties and city improvements, its 
companies, and it3 revenues, not very far, short of a million @ year, 
spentito a great extent in eating and drinking, it wants no reform, and 
will have no reform. Though every other municipal body in the em- 
pire has been reformed the city of London shall never be reformed. 

But, as we said, the bill, in one form or another, is to come before 
the House of Commons, which has been reformed, and is to be further 
reformed this very next session, and is about to reform the constitu- 
ency, and, in particular, to reform a number of boroughs to the seri- 
ous extent of disfranchising them entirely. What, indeed, is the House 
of Commons but an engine of reform, always at work, always Jopping 
off excrescences and redundancies, and filling up deficencies, and put- 
ting old institutions into good working order? How will this body deal 
with the largest and grossest abuse in the whole world? How long 
will it tolerate the gigantic absurdity of a twentieth part of this we- 
tropolis assuming the name and character of the whole, preseating 
itself at St. James’s for the whole of London, and flaunting itself at 
the Hotel de Ville for the whole of London, and actually taxing the 
whole very heavily for its own special advantage? Not very long, we 
should imagine, for the House of Commons cannot afford to be dragged 
im the dirt anywhere after any corporation So Alderman Salomons 
has good reason for anticipating the day when Government will step 
in and revolutionize not only the Court of Aldermen, but the Court of 
Common Council, and the whole corporation of London. But these re- 

moustrances wi}| not prevent the Bill for the Amendment of the City 
of London Biection Acts from coming before Parliament next session ; 
and, when it @oes present itself, we shall then be presented with the 
edifying spectacle of » house divided against itself. As the corpora- 
tion of London has one set of principles for all the rest of the world, 
and another set of steal en for itself, and is always labouring to 
whitewash the most incredible corruption within with the most fulsome 
liberalism without, it Cannot be expected to maintain for ever that per- 
fect unity of action which self-preservation requires, for the discord 
between its principles and its practice cannot fail to embody itself at 





last in two distinct parties. We confess to some hope of better things 
at the sight of this bill, which is to come before Parliament next ses 
sion, not because it matters so very much whether Aldermen should be 
brought face to face with their constituents once in seven years, but 
because there appears to be a little honest disaffection in the city, which 
will take the opportunity to speak its mind to the Legislature. This is 
an age of revelations. Whata flood of light is cast upon our Parlismen- 
tary system from the little city of St. Alban’s! Only think of such an 
inquiry into the corporation of London! Weare aware that we shall 
have all the reformers against us. There is all the difference in the 
world between firing a mine of powder with half a mile of s!ow match 
or electric wire, and blowing up the very barrel upon which you are 
sitting yourself. Your true city liberal enjoys a revolution just as he 
enjoys fireworks, that is, seated at an open window, with turtle soup 
and iced punch on the table. The House of Commons, however. will 
hardly have the face to set about a second Reform Bill, and leave Lon- 
don alone. At least, if it does this, it will hardly expect to be allowed 
credit for political sincerity.—Jbid. 


_—a_—— 


EARL GREY AND THE BLESSINGS OF HIS RULE. 


The apathy of the public and of Parliament upon the subject of our 
colonial government is the cause of serious evil, not only to the colo. 
nists, but also to ourselves. So long as affuirs go quietly in appear- 
ance the nation, unfortunately, is satisfied. Auy appeal to Parliament 
is useless; a deaf ear is turned to every complaint, and, by dint of 
sheer indifference, every critic of the existing system is effectively 
silenced. The officials of Downing street have full liberty to do as 
little or as much as they please, and the Colonial Secretary is a po- 
tentate exercising uncontrollable sway. The consequences of this 
neglect on the one part, and freedom on the other, are made remarkably 
manifest from time to time in each colony successively. There is dis- 
‘content, indeed, in all, and at all times; but occasionally there occurs 
serious disaster. The colonists are constantly in a state of suffering— 
the mother country begins to be sensible of the mischief only when some 
more than ordinary misfortune calls for extraordinary exertion and 
leads to extraordinary expense. A shout of anger is then raised, some 
hard words are used with respect to the Colonial Secretary and his 
subordinates, and the money required is invariably paid. With this 
useless grumbling the anger evaporates; nothing is done to reforu the 
faulty system, or to check, in reality, the vagaries of the Minister. 
He continues to do as he pleases, and the old tune is played da capo 
Suca, for example, has been the conduct of Parliament and the public 
with respect to the colonies of South Africa; and we have now, as 
regards them, arrived at one of those periods of disaster which excite 
& momentary attention, give rise to passing complaint aud rebuke, and 
produce enormous expense. Never was there a more striking illustra- 
tion of our mischievous system of colonial rule. Lord Grey has, so gar 
as England has been concerned, had full license to do as he pleaged. 
He has indulged without let or hindrance in every crotchet that his 
JSancy has suggested. He has exhibited every phase of his variable 
temper with respect to the unhappy colonists, and has finished by con- 
sidering them generally as his personal enemies. Because he could not 
make the colonists acquiesce without a murmur in all he proposed, his 
sensitive dignity deemed itself insulted, and he consequently insulted 
in return, and oppressed the helpless objects of his petulance and 
anger. In no instance in our colonial history can the misfortunes 
which have occurred be more directly and fairly traced to the conduct 
of the Colonial Secretary than in the case or the Cape colony. The 
present disastrous condition of affsirs there is the legitimate conse- 
quence of Lord Grey’s condugt. ‘To his mischievous meddling the out- 
break of the Caffres is solely attributable. The unprepared state of the 
colony is the result of his policy. The discontent of the colonists was 
produced by his ill temper and unwarrantable conduct. From the first 
moment of his colonial rule he has in every colony resisted to the ut- 
most every attempt on the part of the colonists to manage their own 
affairs, and in South Africa he has been especially successful in giving 
efficiency to this the cardinal principle of his policy. He has com- 
pelled the colonists to submit to enforced inaction; but, while thus 
retainiog them in the leadingstrings of the Colonial Office, he has not 
failed to keep alive in them feelings of bitter indignation. He has thus 
rendered it impossible to employ them usefully in the defence of the 
colony, F sane he has left untouched every mischievous power they 

sessed, 

The state of affairs is now at length seriously alarming. The Horse 
Guards talk of five fresh regiments in addition to the ten either on their 
way to or serving in South Africa We cannot desert the colony and 
the colonists, withdraw our troops, and put an end to our dominion. 
That is impossible; neither can we continue the present harassing hos- 
tilities. The war must be put an end to, either by submission on our 
part or on that of the Caffres. But submission on our part will, under 
present circumstances, bring ruin onthecolony. Flushed with success, 
the wild tribes of Caffreland will, by constant incursions, keep the 
colonists in continued alarm. The insecurity of life and property will 
put an end to improvement and settlement, and the colony will soon 
dwindle away. The Boers and the Caffres will then occupy the country, 
and wage incessant war with each other. Submission, then, or retreat 
on our part, must not be thought of; but, to subjugate the people whom 
we have thus roused to hostility will entail enormous expense. The 
last Caffre war took from the Imperial Treasury above three millions of 
money, and the present state of affairs proves for what purpose that 
money was expended. Still, there is but one course before us. The 
Caffres must be subdued and brought to complete and permanent sub- 
mission. The most economic mode of proceeding will be to employ a 
force sufficient to br:ng about this result in one campaign. The one 
large expense and the one great effort will be far less expensive, even 
as regards the immediate money outlay, thun a petty warfare continued 
for a series of years. To the colony such a decisive and rapid plan of 
action would be of incalculable benefit. Security would be at once re- 
established, emigration would attend on security, and a rapid advance 
in the material well-beivg of the colony would be the immediate effect. 
With a little war, continued for years, such an advance would be im- 
possible. Every day would see the condition of the colony deteriorate, 
and many iong years of trying toil would be needed to give to a colony 
in such circumstances a substantial existence. It would continue de- 
pendent, even for its very being, on the mother country; would be ever 
craviog for support and aid, instead of being, as it ought to be, a self- 
supporting and useful possession. 

But, suppose the war ended, and the Caffres subdued and humbled, 
and excluded permanently from British Cuffraria,—suppose the enor- 
mous expense again provided for,—is nothing to be done to prevent a 
recurrence of such disasters? Is the Colonial Minister, be ke Lord 
Grey or any one else, still to have the power to bring upon us at any 
time precisely similar evils? Will Parliament never address itself 
to the task of framing a system of colonial rule,—a code of colo- 
nial law, by which regularity and order may be made to take the 
place of the presont hopeless confusion that pervades every por- 
tion of our colonial empire, and a settled and definite rule to exclude 
the mischievous working of whim, caprice, vanity, and ignorance? Aro 
our colonists to be for ever subject to a succession of Lord Greys, in 
place of being under the dominion of prudence and common sense? We 
fear that no satisfactory answer will be given to this questioning. A 
colony at present is considered by every Administration as a patronage 
preserve; and our colonies are looked upon with complacency by those 
in power, not because they may be rendered the means of extending our 
influence, our language, our civilization, to regions where barbarism, 
ignorance, and misery are now aione to be found—not because friendly 
provinces may be created, id which our manufactures may find a ready 
and remunerative market. and our overflowing population happy homes 
—but beciuse they afford the means of providing for distressed con- 
nexions and importunate partisans. A colony and its inhabitants are 
of importance, because, under the pretext of governing them and it, a 
host of dependents can be quartered onthe public. This patronage, 
and a love of ease and power, make the whole body of our colonial offi- 
cials fierce enemies of every plan by which the powers of government 
are conferred on the colonies themselves. So soon as a colony provides 
all its own efficers of government, its secretaries, its judges, its law- 
officers, its bishops, &c., it ceases to be a subject of interest in Down- 
ing-street. Canada at this moment is less prized at the Colonial office 
than any other of our colonial dependencies, simply because now Cana- 
dians fill a large proportion of the officers in taeir own Government, 
which consequently affords but a smal! harvest of patronage in the Ad- 
ministration here. 

Every colony possessed of a representative government tends neces- 
sarily to the same disagreeable state ofthings. It is therefore the po- 
licy of the Cvlonial-office to withhold, up to the latest possible period, 
from every colony, a representative constitution ; and, when at length 





that is no longer possible, then to grant as defective a plan of govern- 
ment as the ingenuity of its officials candevise. Every improvement is 


steadily resisted, and every shift is resorted to, every misch 

ly braved, in order to pose Ton the mischievous A of tice ee , 
age. Parliament, if it really felt for the imperial interests of fo land 
as regards hér colonial ions, could put an end to this beneful 
struggle without difficulty and without danger. A definite rule might 
be established with respect to colonies generally, which would obviste 
the nece§sity of passing an act of Parliament for each separate colon 
when its}demands for the power of self government must be attended 
to. The rule that is good for Sydney is good also for New Zealand and 
the Cape. The men who have founded the colony of South Australia 
are of the same race, have the same education, habits, thoughts, and 
feelings, as those who established Port Philip. The institutions which 
the one set of colonists need the others also require; and the re resenta 
tive constitution’that would work well in New Zealand would be equal- 
ly useful in South Africa, Why, then, does not Parliament apply itself 
to the task of framing a law which would meet the exigencies of all our 
colonies of this description? By so doing it would supersede all the 
mischievous influences of our present system, and effectively guard 
against the repetition of those monstrous evils of which we have at thig 
moment so striking an illustration in the bloodshed, expense, and mis- 
ery of the present Caffre war.—/Jbid. 





THE PROPOSED REFORM BILL AS VIEWED IN IRELAND. 


At the public dinner recently given in Athlone to Mr. Keogh, M.P 
for that borough, at which several of the Roman Catholic prelates and 
members of Parliament were present, that honourable gentleman, who 
is now regarded as the parliamentary leader of the Irish Liberal party 
thus adverted to Lord John Russell’s proposed measure of Reform :— 

At the opening of the session (said Mr. Keogh) Lord John Russell 
will introduce his new reform bill. What will be our course—the 
men whose intellects are cramped—whose souls are enslaved ?—and 
what will be that of the men who hung upon Lord John Russell’s lips 
as he repeated that unfounded calumny? Will any among them sup- 
port this bill? Not a man. What will be our course? The path is plain 
and wide. I unhesitatingly declare that I am for a bold, real compre- 
hensive measure of reform. I am for making the House of Commons 
the representatives of the people, not the mere tools of the peerage. — 
(Cheers ) I am for making the voices of the middle and working classes 
the classes of the towns, and the classes of the fields heard and strong] , 
felt within that house. (Continued cheering.) I am for removing all 
inducement to corruption in the only way in which it can be done—by 
the ballot. (Loud cheers.) Iam for securing the independence of 
members, and breaking down the corruption of the House of Commons 
iu the only one way—shortening the duration of Parliament. (Hear, 
hear.) I am for excluding the undue influence of an oligarchy which 
has ruled England for centuries by their own creatures and for their 
own purposes—an oligarchy repulsive of every generous ambition and 
a aspiration, in the only way in which that can be done—namely, 

y breaking up those territorial divisions, which are the foundation of 
the aristocratic power, and letting into the system of our representa- 
tion the full fresh tide of popular liberty. (Enthusiastic cheers.) I 
scarcely know the limit which I would place to the electoral franchise. 
This I am certain of, that every man who pays a direct tax, govern- 
mental or municipal, ought to havea vote. (Hear, hear.) Every man 
who has a profession—every man who has a trade after years of ap- 
prenticeship—every man who has a house or a piece of land subject to 

oor rates—I have no doubt should have a vote. (Cries of “ Hear, 

ear.”) I have no fears of the people. The whole history of England 
teaches me that the true method of avoiding revolution is by making 
reform. (Hear, hear.) I have had large opportunities of seeing and 
witnessing the bearing of the noble middle and working classes of Eng- 
land. I have gone through the manufacturing towns. I have seer the 
wealth which they, and not the Greys, or the Russells, or the Elliots, 
have created. Compared with the wealth of the trading, manufactur- 
ing, and working classes, all the accumulated possessions of the aristo- 
cracy sink into insignificance. 

The house of Bedford had a good start—the plunder of the religious 
houses made over to the first of the line, the unscrupulous minion of a 

rofligate tyrant. (Cries of ‘“‘ Hear, hear.”) But the wealth of the 
ceuet of Bedford is not as a grain of sand compared with the accumu< 
lated savings of the class from which has sprung the Petos, the Lockes, 
the Brights, the Cobdens, the Brasseys, and the Dargans. (Loud 
cheers.) I have no fear of the admission of those classes to their just 
rights. ‘heir rights, be it remarked, are admitted; and never were 
their peaceful habits more strikingly illustrated than at that great ex- 
hibition of the industry of all nations, when, day after day, hundreds 
of thousands of working men passed amidst piles of precious things, 
and every article remained as secure as if they had been seen only by 
the aristocratic visitants of the royal palace. I am for the full and en- 
tire enfranchisement of the classes to which I have alluded, and in the 
way I have mentioned. If Lord John Russell brings in a bill of this 
nature it shall have my support. (Cheers.) But I will not support any 
instalment principle bill. And why? Uponthis simple ground: when 
the debt is fairly due, and there is plenty of money to pay it, the cred- 
itor would be a fool who did not insist on twenty shilliags to the pound. 
(Cheers.) I will not by my vote assent to any proposition, which, cal- 
led reform, only again results in placing in power a knot of family 
aristocrats. I care not whether they be Greys and Russells, or Stan- 
leys or Richmonds—Whigs and Tories, Peelites or Protectionists, are 
the same tome. (Cheers.) I desire to see the people governed for the 
benefit of the peopie, and by men chosen from the people for their in- 
tegrity and ability, not, as now, solely on the ground of their connex- 
ion with the oligarchical power. Another topic I wish to dwell upon 
with respect to this promised reform bill. If it is confined to England 
I will vote against it. If it is confined to England, Wales and Scotland, 
I will vote against it. If it does not in the same bill, to the same ex- 
tent, and with an enlarged and liberal measure of justice, deal with 
Ireland, not only as to the elecioral franchise, but as to the number of 
representatives, I will vote against it. (Loud cheers.) The old game 
must not be played over again—first a bill for England, then @ bill for 
Scotland. These two in any case, and a bill for Ireland at our leisure. 
I have not the slightest desire to consult the leisure of her Majesty’s 
Government. I emphatically declare—and in doing so I know I — 
the sentiments of my honourable friends—that unless in the same iden- 
tical bill intended to be brought in for the benefit of England there is 
full justice for Ireland I will vote »gainst it. (Cheers.) 








Tue Giapstone Lerrers.—The following note, dated the 23d ult., 
has been addressed by the Marquis Fortunato, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs at Naples, to the English Minister in that city :— 

“« The undersigned has read the answer given by Lord Palmerston to 
the King’s Minister in London, and he has the honour to observe to the 
Minister of the Queen of England to the Court of the Two Sicilies, that 
the formal prohibition imposed by international right upon every Gov- 
ernment against intervening in the acts of internal adminietration of 
other states, so long as those acts are not injurious to its own security, 
being admitted as indubitable, it is to be presumed that the only object 
of the Noble Lord in charging with injustice and want of prudence the 
conduct of the agents of the Government of Naples, with regard to per- 
sons accused of political crimes, was doubiless to preserve the kingdom 
from fresh perturbations. In this case, it would have been necessary 
to inquire whether the faults of which Mr. Gladstone, in his letters to 
the E:rl of Aberdeen, accuses the agents of the Neapolitan Government 
were false or were true. If those accusations were true, what course 
could have been more proper than to inform the Government of them, 
iu order that it mght cause them to cease, a8 was its daty. The ques- 
tion being established on these terms, which is the only proper one, 
the Noble Viscount had only to apply to the English Minister on this 
subject. His long residence at N aples, his assiduity, in attending the 
trial of the sect of the Unita Italiana, and others of the same kind, his 
perfect acquaintance with the country, and his well known good faith 
and probity, with which the undersigned is fully inspired, give to him 
the conviction that his Excellency would have shown the gross errors, 
not to use a more severe expression, into which Mr. Gladstone had been 
led by the implacable enemies of social order, and of which his pamph- 
lets are so full, In this way it would not have been necessary for 
persons to take the trouble of exposing these errors one by one, for it 
could have been done by authentic and incontestable documents. The 
Noble Viscount, who is one of the most distinguished and celebrated 
statesmen of Europe, could not be ignorant that the defamation put 
forth by Mr. Gladstone, instead of producing tbe effect which he said 
he proposed, might have produced a very different effect, for insults, 
instead of calming the minds of men, irritate them, and particularly 
when addressed to those on whom they have not the slightest authority, 
and who regard above all their honour and independence. The under- 
signed regrets being forced to allude to so painful a subject, but he will 
find consolation in thinking that the Noble Viscount, when once en- 





lightened as to the trath, will adopt such a determination, as in his 
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gh and justice he will think proper, to destroy the illusion in 
wis it moat attempted to envelope him. With this object the 
gndersigned, in addition to the copies o the pamphlet already sent to 
the English Minister, forwards twenty-eight more Copies, and takes 
this occasion, although a disagreeable one, to renew his sentiments of 
high consideration.” 

Saxe Gorua—its Duca anv irs Pusuic Revenve —The Gov- 
ernment of the Dachy of Gotha has proposed an arrangement of & 
nestion that has for some time been pending between the Executive 
and the Chamber, the determining which of the Ducal domains are to 
pe considered State property, and liable to be charged for the State 
jebts, and which are the private property of the reigning family.— 
Hitherto this has been uncertain, and legal questions of much difficulty 
have arisen from thedispute The Government proposes an agreement 
between the reigning Duke, Prince Albert, and the other members of 
the Ducal House on the one side, and the Chamber of Deputies of 
otha on the ether, with respect to what are called the Kammer prop- 
erties and the Domain properties. It is suggested that they shall be 
jivided into two portions, one of which is declared free from debt and 
inalienable, and made an entail, as the property of the Ducal family ; 
the other part to be set apart distinctly as State property. The fam- 
ily property will, according to this plan, consist of certain forests and 
janded estates, which have hitherto brought in an income of 100,000 
thalers, and various gardens, pleasure grounds, and collections of 
objects of art and science. From the revenue of the entailed domains 
is to be defrayed the cost of the Court, the allows:.« +s of the Princes, 
the salary of the persons in the private service 0: .ue Duke, and the 
expenses of a Regent, should a representative of the Duke be neces- 
sary; the various chateaux, houses and grounds are also to be kept 
in repair from the same revenue. The whole amount of the public 
debt is to be made a churge on the State domains, which are besides to 
ay a contribution of 24.475 thalers to the Ducal House. In 1848 the 
state and family domains were united, and in 1849 were declared col- 
lectively tc be the property of the State. Against this declaration, 
however, the magnates of the family protested, and the legal difficul- 
ties that consequently arose have led to the arrangement now suggested. 











ST. GEORGE'S CONCERT. 


HE ANNUAL CONCERT in aid of the charitable funds of the ST GEORGE'S AND 
T BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIECIES. OF NEW YORK wiil take 
place on SATURDAY EVENING, the 20h inst, at TRIPLEX HALL, when the following 
eminent artists will reader th irs -rvices: Madame ANNA PHILLON, Madame Bi -CAC- 
CIANTI, Mrs EMMAG BOSTWICK, Madame WALLACE BUUCH EL ¥, ( Sister of 
the eminent Cumposer, V. vs atlace), Signor BADIALI, Signor BETTINI, Mr. HUD-ON, 
instrument+! Solo Performers: Mons. JAELL, the eminent Pianist, MISKA HAUSER, 
Mr. SEDGWIC «, Concertina. 

A full and effective Orchesira is engaged. 





Conductor.....seseeeee «00 Corccee © -eecee Mr. George Loder. 
PROGRAMME. 

ciel Alea .nce ene Full Orchestra. 
. Medley Overtures on American Aire ..........cesscseeececeees O000ccccres u rches 
: " Serenade,” from the Knight Of Arva .......ccesecsecccceces Mr Hudsvn. 
3. “Cavatina ,” from Beatrice di Tenda .... «-secrcceessseeeese --Mad. Biscaccianti. 
4. “ Pro Peccatis,” from Ko-sin’s Stabat Mater Sig B dali 
5. Grand Fantasiu of Lucie di Lammermoor—Prudent,.........scceese* + coeece Alfred Jzell. 


6. * Bolero,” by Vincent Vaseet ove. lon 
7. Duet, from Donizetu’s Belisurio Sigs. Betuni and Barisli. 
¢, “ Brnani involami,” fiom tormani .....6 --cesescce ssnersececaerereese Mrs. E. Bostwick. 
. “Bird on the Lree,”—Vivlin and full Orchestra—Com posed and executed 


-- Mad, Anna Thillon. 










DY ccccereceseverers PTTTITTTI TTT TTT ore cccccccccccce: Miska Hauser. 

ll. ° 

1. “God save the Queen,”....06 «cree scecesccccesecccsccccesssccesrece --By the Company, 

2,“ siack-eyed ansan,” Englioh ballad ...........+cescceeereees bisteecede Mad. Bouchelle, 

3. La Siciliana ” from Roberto le Diable ..........+-.secsseveeeressecsecs: Sie. Bevini 

4. Solo onthe Concertina, DY... senecseneceee-+ seseeeercesssseceness Mr. Seay wick. 

5.“ Tre Lover's Path,” Euglishsong ....... o- eseeec’s Seseccocce .-»»Mad anna Thillon. 
6. Grand Dueton Popular Airs in “ Der Freichutz,” for Piano ana Vioi'n— 

Composed and executed by.... cone cocsccce-ccccceccece seo A. JO0U Oe I. Hanser. 

7. Rondo from Lucie di Lammermoor, .....00..csecccecccerccssessseoece Mad. Biscaccianti. 


8. Grand Triumphal March eco --.-sceseeccesecences be. seeesweseceecorees Fuil Orches.ra. 
Doors open at half-past six o’clock—cemmence at balf-past seven. 


Tickets, $1 each; may be procured at the principal Music Stores, at the door on the 
* ening of the Concert, of the Commitee of Management, and at the Office of this Journal. 


ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE. 
MONDAY, Dec. 1, 185], will be performed Donizetti’s Grand Opera of 
LUCREZIA BORGIA. 
Lucrezia... ..Signorina B. STEFFANONE Gennaro.......-.00..++e0-Signor BETTINI, 
Orsini Signora R. P1CO. | Duke Alfonzo. ...........8ignor BADIALI. 
Box Office open from 9 to 4 o’clock. 


Seured Seats, Parqueite ani Box, .... Gi £0 | Not secured... ....0.00.ccecccccccccecs $1 00 
Amphitheatre,......... eocece - OC 


Doers open at hal/-past six o’clock—to commence at half-past seven. 








FOURTH ANNUAL BENEFIT 
OF THE AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND ASSOCIATION 
Wil take place 
At Niblo’s, on Wednesday Eveni 
A COMEDY, by Shakespeare, 
A FRENCH VAUDEVILLE. 
and A PANTOMIMIC BALLET. 
Mr. HAMBLIN, Miss LAURA ADDISON, Mr. KEMP, ond bis Company of French 
Comedians, Madame BORG ESE, wig. FORTL, MAX MARETZEK, Mr. BKOUGHAM, 
1 


and his Comoany, Mr. GOUD4UL in bs Inivations of Popular Actors, and tie RAVEL 
FAMILY have all kindly volunteered their services. 


Tickets ONE DOLLAR each, to be had of the president, Trustees, or any of the Direc- 
tors, also of Lhe Secretary at No. 27 Bowery. 


D 





ber 3rd, 1851. 
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Diep —At Elgin, Scotland, on the 28th of October, Patrick Sellar, Esq., of 
Westfield and Ardiornish, in his 71st year. 





= = = ee FT 
To Corrgesronpents.—J. R. Cambria Cy. Pa. Your three queries are 
thus answered—Dr. Wolcott, a Cornish Surgeon.—1788.—4th May, 1847. 


exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 4 110 1-2. 








GER AMBION, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1861. 








Another week’s European Mails; and still the Hungarian exile’s pro- 
gress and speeches largely occupy public attention in England. There 
is still the same gathering of uninfluential masses around him, and 
still the same studied absence of anything like a powerful party ; there 
is the same frequent outpouring of fervid eloquence, and the same im- 
probability of its tending to any practical results; the same “* great 
cry,” and the same chance of very “little wool.” Indeed it would seem 
ag though the Government had availed itself of an opportunity of en- 
tering a quiet protest against any false expectations to which M. Koe- 
suth’s brilliant oratery may have given rise ; for at the annual Lord 
Mayor’s feast, on the 10th inst., the Prime Minister took occasion em- 
phatically to declare that the maintenance and inculcation of peace was 
the alpha and omega of British policy. To make the application more 
marked, he added that in his opinion there was ‘ nothing in the present 
aspect of affairs which should induce this country to separate a single 
hair’s breadth from that pacific line which it had adopted.” These 
words delivered in the very Guildhall, which had so lately re echoed 
the exhortations and the aspirations of Kossuth and the plaudits of ad- 
miring Aldermen, must have fallen unpleasantly on the ears of some 
Who heard them. The absence also of Lord Palmerston and all the 
Cabinet, save the Premier and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, could 
not have appeared very flattering to the Corporation of London, nor be- 
tokening much sympathy with its recent move. As for the representa- 
tives of foregn powers—they declined attendance, as matter of course, 
not caring to recognize the right of civic functionaries to sit in judg- 
ment on international policy and on the home affairs of their respective 
countries. But if the festive board was meagre in distinguished 
Suests, the cits appear to have relished with extraordinary gusto the 
Morning’s triumphal march of their new Lord-Mayor. If we can find 
room to squeeze in a merry acconnt of it, the reader should by no means 
heglect it 

Let us return. however, to M. Kossuth, by far too great a man to be 
overlooked, although the length to which his splendid oratorical 
efforts are spread out precludes us from any attempt at copying them. 
He has then been received with unbounded honours at Manchester and 





Birmingham—unbounded that is, with reference to the numerical 
strength of those who welcomed him, their earnest admiration of the 
man, and their sincere sympathy with the cause. Into both cities he made 
a public entry, and in both he addressed crowded assemblages. At the 
former, where he was the special guest of Mr. Henry, M. P.,® meeting 
at the great Free Trade Hall furnished the occasion. At the latter, 
where he partook the private hospitality of Mr. Geach, M. P., a ban- 
quet was offered him, and attcnded by nine hundred persons. Varying 
his mode of appeaal according to the peculiarities of bis hearers, we 
recognise throughout all his speeches the same ability and force, but at 
the same time certain incongruities that betoken him to be @ perfect 
man of the world, who gains his point at the time, and leaves to chance 
the reconciling of any inconsistencies.—It is notorious that the London 
Times has been for months past endeavouring to write him down, an 
attempt ridiculed as abortive by the journalists who chaunt his praises. 
Nevertheless, either the Times’ articles, or some special cause does 
keep the men of influence most decidedly aloof; and we leave others to 
determine whether the Times has really “done it all,” or whether 
there be a growing conviction that the popular hero is rather apt to be 
all things to all men. Mr. Chisholm Anstey, the somewhat notorious 
M. P. for Youghal has reminded the London public, a-propos to K os- 
suth’s present fraternizing with Muzzini the Italian republican, that in 
1848 Kossuth, the minister, pressed through the Diet of Hungary 4 re- 
solve for furnishing Austria with a contingent of 48,000 men to aid in 
her efforts to put down the Italian insurrection in Lombardy. Through 
Kossuth’s influence and eloquence the resolution was carried in the 
teeth of the Liberal party in the Diet. On this curious charge being 
made in print, it was asserted at a meeting of the joint Polish and Hun- 
garian Committee that Kossuth’s Secretary had denied by his authority 
that he had moved the resolution alluded to. The phrase is obscured 
by the omi-sion of the other important term supported, and the corres- 
pondence on the subject has been withheld fromthe public. After all, 
why should we expect great men to trouble themselves with consiste n- 
cy, that most inconvenient o* all the items in a politician’s outfit ? 

Some of our worthy and loyal readers may perhaps imagine that 
Manchester and Birmingham and the working-classes of London are 
travelling very fast on the high-road to democracy. But keep heart, 
good friends. Remember the late demonstration made on occasion of 
the Queen's visit; and know now, that in a cooler moment, the Mayor 
of Manchester has asked and obtained permission to call the place 
where merchants congregate in that free-thinking hive of industry— 
the Royai Manchester Exchange. Know also for your consolation that 
the poor mouth-piece of the Chartists, Mr. Feargus O'Connor, M.P., has 
repeatedly, ludicrously, and publicly failed in repeated efforts to hitch 
himself on to the skirts of M. Kossuth’s popularity. 

As ladies must and will take interest in all that pertains to heroes, 
we are glad to inform them that the one of whom we write is blessed 
with a very sensible wife. A deputation from a London ‘ Society for 
the Emancipation of Women” lately paid a visit to Madame Kossuth, 
by way of drawing out her sentiments on the very oppressed condition 
of the fair sex, and on the duties devolving upon them in the present 
crisis. How shocked will Mrs. E. Oakes Smith be, to learn that the 
benighted lady expressed herself ignorant of her grievances, and con- 
tented herself with expressing her thanks for the sympathy felt on her 
behalf. 

In the course of two or three days we may expect to be in the midst 
of all the hero- worshipping hubbub, as the great man was expected to 
sail from Southampton for New Yorkin the Humdoldt on the 20th inst. 

The death of the aged bard, Montgomery, has been mentioned in 
some of the city journals ; but we find no mention of it in our files. 





London rumour has it that five more regiments are to be sent out to 
the Cape of Good Hope, under the idea that summary proceedings can 
alone bring the disastrous Caffre war to a favourable issue. Certain 
very well-meaning gentlemen in London, however, members of ‘‘ Peace 
and Aborigines’ Protection” Societies, entertain very different ideas on 
the subject, and determined but recently at a public meeting that a 
brace of Civil Commissioners, with humane instructions, are the most 
proper agents for coping with the savage tribes of South Africa. Per- 
haps Earl Grey may take their advice, particularly if the Colonists 
themselves are clamorous for the troops.—In the mean while, what a 
pity it is that philanthropists cannot time their benevolent schemes. 
They over and over again might be compared to physicans who, whena 
whole population was at deaths’s door with fever, should prescribe a 
preventive remedy. Punch better understands the true state of the 
case when in his last issue he gives the following new version of an old 
nursery song. 


Caffer was a huntsman, Caffer was a thief, 

Caffer came to Harry’s house to steal a piece of beef; 
Harry went to Cafler’s house, Caffer wasn’t at home; 
Caffer came to Harrv’s house, and stole a mutton-bone. 


Reluctantly and with some humiliation we confess this to be a correct 








epitome of the long continued warfare between Sir Harry Smith and 
our copper-coloured brethren. Let us hope that these additional regi- 
ments may give Punch an opportunity of quoting with equal aptitude 
the concluding lines, now omitted. 

It appears certain that Sir Henry Bulwer will not return to this 
country, as representative of the Court of St. James. The post of Bri- 
tish Ambassador in Paris is looked upon as his destiny, when the Mar- 
quis of Normanby obtains that long-coveted prize—the Governor Gen- 
eralship of India. Towards this last named post it has also been said 
that the eves of a certain Governor General on this continent are fondly 
cast. And who can be surprised? It is beyond all compare the finest 
appointment in the gift of the Crown, affording abundant scope for the 
exercise of administrative talent, and at the same time richly dowered, 
and invested with many of the attributes of Royalty. But the East 
India Company has a voice in the matter, and rumour further says that 
its Directory are inclined to doubt whether residence in a cold climate 
is @ fit preparative for a hot one. 





The fate of the Crystal Palace is still undetermined, and is likely to 
remain so unti! Parliament re-assembles. Meantime, the Queen is said 
to desire that the building should remain—a wish that will not be with- 
out its influence on the Government. Her Majesty lately came up to 
town from Windsor Castle, expressly to pay it 2 visit, in its dismantled 
state. Competent authorities give out that the impressiveness of the 


vast edifice is rather increased than diminished by the removal of the 
greater portion of its costly contents. 





The King of Hanover was gradually sinking, at the date of the latest 
reports ; nor was it expected that his life would be prolonged many 
days.——Readers interested in military affairs will notice the large bre- 
vet promotion, on occasion of the Prince of Wales’s birth day. No 
similar boon appears to have been conferred on the Navy, at least so 
far as Lieutenants, Commanders, and Captains are concerned. 

Last week we left the newly cobbled up French Ministry bidden to 
await the pleasuure of the National Assembly, when the President’s 





proposed change in the Electoral law was pressed upon it asa matter of 





urgency. This first defeat has been successively followed up by a di-~ 


rectly adverse report from the Committee to whom the Ministerial bill 
was referred, and subsequently by the rejection of the bill itself. This 
finishing touch was put by a majority of 27, the vote being 375 against 
348. —Paris r tranquil, for the journals have cried “ Wolf! 
wolf!” so often with reference to Louis Napoleon’s assumption of ab- 
solute power, that the alarm is not easily taken. He himself still con- 
tinues a living parody on his great uncle, the Emperor, having amongst 
his other vagaries selected the anniversary of the 18th Brumaire for a 
very warlike little harangue to the officers of certain regiments lately 
arrived in Paris. Hespoke of ;..tting himself at their head, as if he 
really meant mischief, but whither they were to march when the hour 
came, and when it would come, was notevenhinted. Unluckily for the 
poor President, who seems to feel like a school-boy when his holidays 
are nearly over, the Red Republicans remain provokingly quiet, and 
will not give him a chance of earning military fame. But he will march 
when his time is up, and his march will be to the right about. 





The Submarine telegraph between England and France has been 
completed, and messages between Paris and London have been trans- 
mitted in half an hour. The event was celebrated by the firing of can- _ 
non alternately at Calais and Dover, the fire for each explosion being 
communicated by the electric current from the side of the channel op- 
posite the gun. We expect soon to see a proposal from Mr. Cobden, to 
the effect that cannon shall hereafter only be fired through the medium 
of telegraph offices, and that he shall be custodian of the principal ones. 





Discussion about the relative merits of English and American clippers 
ships has been revived by the arrival in the London Docks of the fast 
American ship Surprise, in 106 days from Hong Kong. She had been 
preceded by the British ship Stornoway in 103. 





The Hudson’s Bay Company has received, and caused to be pub- 
lished in London, another letter from that intrepid and untiring voy- 
ager, Dr. Rae. It is dated at Provision station, Kendall River, on the 
10th of June last, and gives a most interesting detail of a six- weeks’ ex- 
ploration tour from Great Bear Lake to the Artic coast, and thence across 
the ice to Wollaston Land, the Southern shores of which Dr. Rae ex- 
amined, between the 110th and 117th degrees of West Longitude. Two 
men only accompanied the adventurous traveller, who had also with 
him five dogs and two sledges. Deer, geese, partridges and other 
small game were abundant. No traces whatever of Sir Joha Frank- 
lin’s party were found, nor could any tidings of them be gleaned from 
the ~arious friendly parties of Esquimaux encountered. Neither was 
Dr. Rae able to discover whether the water lying between Wollaston 
Land and the Main be a bay or a strait; nor did he find any North- 
ward opening in that portion of the coast of the former, which he ex- 
plored. It should be borne in mind that this journey of 824 miles was 
only preparatory to the boat expedition contemplated by Dr. Rae, 
during the brief period of open water. Wegladly uotice that he and 
his men returned in improved health and condition to their quarters on 
Great Bear Lake. Although we cannot make room for the particulars 
of all this, in the writer's simple descriptive style, we must be allowed 
to express our earnest wishes for his safety on his new voyage. As 
for success—come whence it may—all the civilized world would be de- 
lighted to hear of it. 

Elsewhere will be found a lengthened account of Lieut. Pim’s pro- 
ject for searching the Siberian coast, allusion to which was made at the 
recent Arctic dinner in this city. Lady Franklin volunteers a further 
contribution to the amount ef £500. 


No verdict has yet beem rendered by the Coroner’s inquest on the 
hapless school-children, who perished last week at one of the public 
schools of the city.—Another fatal accident, from the falling of a wall, 
occurred on Monday in Sheriff street. Two or three deaths were the 
result—not sufficient to excite the public mind. 





The St. George's Concert comes off to-night; and as the programme 
is one of remarkable variety and excellence, there ought to be a full 
and fashionable assemblage congregated in Tripler Hall. 





The Editors of this city have for once endeavoured to act harmoni- 
ously, and to lay asidethe bickerings almost inseparable from the pro- 
fession, for the purpose of welcoming and feasting Kossuth, who asa 
journalist first became a public man. Though not participating in this 
affair, we cordially wish our respected fraternity a numerous attend- 
ance and a successful demonstration. 

Several of the leading artists of New-York have volunteered to aid 
the Corporation in getting up and arraying the fetes, which will be 
given in honor of Kossuth. What reply has been made, we do not 
know ; but the matter is well worth serious attention. The absence of 
an artistic taste is so obvious in all public festivities, that one would 
suppose, if Aldermen have souls above turtle, that the suggestion 
would be accepted and acted on. 





The Annual Benefit of that most useful society, the Dramatic Fund 
Association, takes place at Niblo’s on Wednesday evening next. The 


volunteers are many and of rare merit, and we invoke the presence of 
all real supporters of the Drama. 





Loss or A New AND UNTRIED STEAMER.—A letter from Bristol, 
dated the 10th inst., says: “* The royal mail steam ship, Demerara, left 
this port for Glasgow this morning, for the purpose of being fitted with 
engines. She was taken from the basin alittle after7 o'clock, towed by 
a Liverpool steim tug of about 180 horse power, and having two other 
steam-tugs at her larboard and starboard sides. She proceeded in 
safety to below the Round Point—a dangerous part of the river Avon; 
and about 200 yards further down, near the second point, havi 
either too much way or from some other cause hitherto conapieinale 
she went ashore on the Gloucestershire side. Unfortunately, having 
1,200 tous of ballast on board, all efforts to get her off were unavailing, 
and the tide ebbing her stern thwarted towards the other side of the 
river. As the tide fell her bow lay high and dry upon a hard gravel 
bank, whilst the cutwater was embedded a depth of several feet, with 
the stern upon the bank on the other side. She is now lying in a most 
dangerous position right athwart the river. The utmost effurts are be- 
ing made to lighten her by taking out the ballast and stores, in order 
to endeavour to float her with the return of the tide at eight o’clock to 
night. Hundreds of hands are emyloyed in caulking and other opera- 
tions of her safety.” Later accounts state that the Demarara had 
been got off, but had subsequently gone ashore agair, and alt 
finally brought to a place of comparative security, she was almost a 
wreck and was abandoned to the Underwriters. She was insured for 
£48,000. The accident was entirely owing to the outrageous rashness 


of the pilot in charge. This vessel was, with the exception of the Great 
Britain, the largest ship afloat, 





Barris Exrorts.—A return has just been issued by the Board of 
Trade of the declared value of British and Irish produve and manu- 
factures exported from the United Kingdom in the year 1850, specify- 
ing the amount to each country and colony. From this we have com- 
piled the fellowing list, which will show the orderin which the various 
communities of the world rank as our customers, Our own possessions 
in conjunction with the United States, it will be observed, take nearly 
one halt of the entire total, and it is satisfactory by 2 comparison of 





the present returns with those for 1849 to find that while the general 
total to all countries has increased from 63,596,025/. to 71,367,8851., 
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or about 12 per cent., the increase to our colonies has been equal to 19 
per cent.,and to America about 25 per cent. With regard to the 
colonies this improvement is most noticeable in the cases of India and 
Australia, and f is a fact that the latter, although she is still denied 
the advan of steam communication, now takes of our goods 80 per 
cent. beyond the amount taken by the West Indies, that have enjoyed 
for ten years the favour of the Government at a cost which has lately 
reached 240,000/. annum. Among the countries to which our ex- 
ports have declined, as compared with 1849, are Prussia, Russia, Bel- 
m, Greece, Naples, Tuscany, Austria in Italy, Sweden and Norway, 
ew Granada, Buenos Ayres, Pera, Mexico, Syria, Morocco, the 
Azores, the South Sea islands, and Greenland, All the others show 
an increase, and in the case of Spain it amounts to nearly 40 per cent. 
The most remarkable instance, however, is furnished by Central 
The total taken by the small republics in that region has 
risen from 117,983/., in 1849, to 251,078/., or nearly 115 per cent. 
The Republic of Ecuador, also, has risen from 9,689/. to 33,289/. ; and 
Venezuela from 178,998/. to 301,094/.— Times. 





SaLe or GosrieLp-Haut, Essex.—This princely freehold domain, 
formerly the residence of Louis X VIII., and recently of the proprietor, 
the late Mr. E. G. Barnard, M.P., for the borough of Greenwich, with 
ite noble mansion built in the Tudor style of architecture, magnificent 
park, ornamental grounds, farms, and manors, with the advowson and 
next presentation to the vicarage of the parish of Gosfield, Essex, arable, 
pasture, and other lands, the whole measuring 2,720 acres, 1 rood, 
and 32 perches, and being of the annual value of 4,500/., has been 
brought to the hammer by Mr. Beadel, at the Auction Mart, and 

down at the sum of 100,000, 





Sontag, the Countess Rossi, is certainly coming hither next year. 
-——The fanous Jardin d’Hiver in Paris was recently purchased for a 
little more than a hundred thousand dollars.——The Liverpool Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts has awarded its prize of 50/. to Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt for his picture of ‘‘ Valentine rescuing Sylvia from Proteus, and 
reproaching him for his falsity,”—taken from Shakspeare’s “‘ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona.”———Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar is on the eve of 
marriage with Lady Augustua Lennox, daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond.——Some one (whom we will not disgrace by 
printing his name) says, that ‘‘ The Lobster is a posthumous work of 
creation ; for it is only red after its death.”——(eneral Cavaignac is 
about to marry Mdlle. Odier, daughter of the banker of that name. 
The lady is said to possess a fortune of one millon,——The carriage of 
his Excellency, Sir Charles Grey, the Governor of Jamaica, levied on 
for taxes claimed by the parish of St. Catherine, was sold on the 7th of 
October to Mr. Robert R. Jackson, of St. John’s for £42._—Mr. Edmund 
Auchmuty Glover, of the London Temple, has addressed the electors of 
Kinsale as a candidate ——The sum of £2858 has been collected for the 
Presbyterian college at Belfast. The total amount required is £5000. 
——It is currently reported that Mr. Sergeant Murphy, M P., Cork, 
has received his on of judge at Caleutta.——The Duchess of 
Kent, Lady Cavendish, and other distinguisheJ persons are about to 
Ry a visit to the Duke of Devonshire, at Lismore Castle, Ireland.—— 

Imost all the horses of the royal horse artillery and the 4th dragoon 
guards, in the artillery barracks of Dublin, have been attacked with 
an epidemic resembling influenza——The mortal remains of Richard 
Lalor Sheil have been interred in the churchyard of Templetuoby, 
count; Tipperary, the property acquired by Mr. Sheil by marriage 
with Mrs. Lalor, his relict ——Captain Mangles Denham, RN and Mr. 
Rendel the engineer, have been ordered by the Admiralty to examine 
and rt upon the eligibility of Ardglass, on the north-east coast of 
Ireland, as a harbour of refuge.—-A gentleman asked a country clergy- 
man for the use of his a3 ge for a young divine, a reJation of his. ‘i 
really do not know,” said the clergyman, ‘‘ how to refuse you; but if 

young man could preach better then me, my congregation will be 
dissatisfied with me afterwards, and if he should preach worse, I dcn’t 
think he’s fit to preach at all.”——The Huil Advertiser notices the 
committal of a women for bigamy. Both marriages were celebrated 
within a fortnight.——Tripler Hall has fallen into the hands of Mr. 
La Farge, who owned the ground on which it was built. It is to be 
completed and called the Metropolitan Hall——Amongst the other 
lions now in Rome is the celebrated Silvio Pellico, who is travelling 
with the Marchesa Barolo née Colbert. He appears to have somewhat 
suffered in his mind by all he has gone through, and carries his re- 
ligious feelings so far as to have become a complete Jesuit. The 
¢ of the Queen of Spain is expected to take place early 

-in December. The general effective land force of France con 
sisted on the Ist October, of 387,519, men and 84,306 horses. 
——Letters have again been received from the Prince Albert, mention- 
ing the purchase at Upernavick of dogs for sledge travelling, together 
th the fact that attempts had been made to send off the carrier pig- 








eons, but that they refused to quit their floating home, either sivgiy or | 


in pairs.———A man named Stone exclaimed in a tavern, ‘I'll beta 
sovereign I have the hardest name in the company.” ‘Done,’ said 
one of the company ; ‘‘ what's your name?” ‘‘ Stone,” cried the first. 
** Hand me the money,” said the other, “* my name is Harder.” A 
new bridge over the Thames is to be built at}Westminster. Amongst 
the most recent inventions are gutta percha pens, which are stated to 
be far more durable than goose quills, and more available than the me- 
tallic materials.——It is stated that Mr. Bunn will open the Theatre 
Royal, Drury-lane, at the end of December, with a new opera by Mr. 
Balfe.——An opera, by Mr. E. Fitzwilliam, (son of the popular actress 
of that name,) will be produced at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 


the present season. 











Appointnicuts. 


Alexander Barclay, Esq., receiver-general of Jamaica. —Capt. Frome, R. E., 
collector of Customs in Trinidad.—Mr. C. Temple has been appointed Chancellor 
of Durham, one of the offices held by Mr. Kindersley. This is a place of honour, 
not profit, and was formerly filled by Lord Eldon, Sir Samuel Romilly, and Sir 
Charles Wetherell.—It is now rumoured that Mr. Senior’s appointment to the 
in the Indiaw council, left vacaat by the death of Mr. Bethune, is not certain. 

r. C. Villiers and Mr. Roebuck have been talked of for it. 


ara. 


Tue Brevet.—Wak-Orrick, Nov, 11, 1851—Her Majesty has been pleased 
to appoint the following officers to take rank by Brevet as aemeetioned. The 
Commissions to he dated the 11th November, 1851 : 

To be Generals in the Army—Lt Generals, Sir L Grant, Carey, Sir J Wallace, 
Fraser, Sir G Adams, Sir L Otway, Sir E Kerrison, Sir R Barton, Sir J Guise, 
Anderson, Sir A Barnard, Pigot, Sir J Watson, Sir R Bourke, the Hon Sir P 
a Lord Dacre, Sir H Douglas, the Hon A Upton, Huskisson, Monckton, 

aister. 

To be Lt-Generals—Maj Generals, D'Oyly, Darley, the Hon H Murray, Sir J 
Grey, Dalmer, Evans, Sir A Maclaine, Hay, Wood. Sir W Warre, A’Coart, 
D’ Aguilar, Cayler, Turner, Loftus, Burrell, Aylmer, Riddell, Vernon, Sir J 
Hope, Sir R Harvey, Sir R Armstrong, Sir F Stoviv, Clarges, Thomson, Sir W 
Napier, Dally. Daubeney, Mercer, Milman, Reeve, Gordon, Kenah, W ynyard, 
Fergusson, rotherton, Sir A Dalrymple, Sir J Reynett, Sinelt, Wemyss, Beil, 
Auc wi Lightfoot, Brown, Lord F FitzClarence, Aitchison. 

To be Ma nerals— Colonels. Fane, Martin, Sir J Wallace, the Hon J Finch, 
Lindsay. Moore, Sir H Floyd, Campbell, Cochrane, Somerset, Wodehouse, 
Duke of Cleveland. Wetherall, Simpson, Love, the Hon G Anson, Sir D M Greg- 
or, Hamilton, Sir J Dennis, Bentinck Baumgardt, Sir R Nickle, Arbuthuo, Fal- 
conar, Sir R England, Middleton, Macintosh, Lord Hotham, Paterson. Reid, 
Everard, Bisshop, Sir W Clayton, Hon G Cathcart, Spink, Jackson, Mansel, 
Bradshawe, Drummond, Freeth, Sit C O'Dofnell, Leslie, Coles, Buckley, Sir RB 
Doherty, Byam, Rogers, Prendergast, Earl of Lucan, Yorke, Richardson, Sir J 
Eustace, Drummond, Hon Sir E Cust, Daly, Chamberlayne. 

To be Colonels—Lt-Colonels, Lane, M‘Haffie, Lacy, Lynch, Campbell, Mathew- 
son, Johnson, Diggle, Belshes, Jones, Peacocke, Sir D Mackworth, Bazalgeue, 
Baby, Nicholls, Crockat, Bateman, Dudgeon, Mitchell, Cuppage. Noreiifle, | ec‘:e, 
Cloete, Johnson, Macdonald, Wigram, Cox, Crauford, Balfour, Hon C Phipps, 
Booth, Greaves, Whyte, Chariton, Fraser, Lord C Wellesley, Clinton, Airey, Sir 
W Maxwell, Elliou, Edwards, Williams, Cartwright, Saunderson. Gore, Goods- 

man, Owen, Taylor, Swinburne, Whichcote, Astell, Spark, Jonnsien, Hankey, 

_ Campbell, Young, Estcourt, Wright, Griffith, Wood, Eden, Rose, Ciark, Sir J Le 
Marchant, Gascoyne, St Quintin, Paget, Moncrieffe, Slade, Adams, Go die, Mac 
tnnen, Bagot, Walpole, Sir G Boswall, Hon J Scarlett, Sir J Campbeli, Tor. 
rens, Wilson, Boileau, Derinzy, Clarke, Hon G Upton, Hon A Daizell, Pratt, 
»Stown, Thornton, Hon E Wilbraham, Felix, Trevelyan, Bradshaw, Buller, 

sou, Gockyer, Baynes, Johnstone. 

(9 be Lt-Colonels—Majors, Donaldson, Macphail, Harold, Chambre, Hon A 
Legge, Long. Dalyell Irving, Sadlier, Bond, Pirtwhistle, Fraser. Algeo Creagh, 
Gra’ Pemens, Palmer, Raines, Stephens, Black, Barry, M Queen, Swin 

burne, Byouth, Fri zer, Hogarth, Snow, Smith, Potts, Westevra, Smith, 
Powell, Gibson, Last, Robinson, Cooper, Watson, Wise, Lowth, Dunne, Slater, 
Fraucklyn, Jauncey, Railr, Temple, Dundas, Paschal, Smith, Ciarke, Vicars, 
Vassall, Strange, Une. Adams, Kaye, Cockell, Sparks, Thorold, Houstoun, 








Reyne. Burchell, Trench. De Lacy, Gould, Cherwode, Westropp, Reeves, Lowth, 
Fletcher. Daveney, Bagot, Patience, Caine, Scargill, Lewis, Tryon, Finucane, 
Williams, Ainsworth, Ogilvy, Udny, De Bottenburg, Swan, Wilbraham. 








fhe Alvton, 


To be rs—Captains, Newhouse, Knollys, Urqubart, O'Connell, Wetson, 
Mvorsom, Vyse, Campbell, Adamson, Lord F Gordon, Tomkins, Champion, Bel!, 
Burmester, Mann, Purves, Bourchier, Hill, Bunbury, O'Halloran, Riky, White, 


Rawstorne, Vigors, Lillie, Cole, Murray, Hamilton, Wingfield, Byrne, Moore, 
Silery, Egerton, K dy, Br , Stokes, Irvine, Douglas, Robeson, Best, 
Cockcraft, Palmer, Clarke, Hume, Biscoe, Brewster, Wilmer, Beamis, the Hon 
C Daly, D' Alton, Rose, Calleja, Gahan, Macpherson, Edwards, Fenwick, Lecky, 
Coats, Lloyd, Munday, Aylmer, Colvill, Lardner, Prendergast, Alessi, Smith, 
Greheban, Balfour, Tudor, Barnes, Holt, Ffrench, O’Brien, Mackie, Wheeler, 
McCaskili, Tinley, English, Brownrigg. 

The following Captains upon half: pay, who are serving as Sieff Officers of 
Pensioners. 

To be Majors—Captains, Rogers, Jenkins, Holden, M‘Pherson, Whitmore, 
Sam , Cockburn, Dore, Cartan, Bond, Shuckburgh, Pitcairn, Pickard, Stew- 
art, Broadley, Ormsby, Munro, Beaufoy, Harris, Nott, Knatchbull. 

oak Regt of Artillery —To be Lt-Generals ; Maj-Generals, Uniacke, Irving, 
Sir H Ross, Smith, Sir,R Gardiner, Brough. 

To be Maj Generals—Colonels, Campbell, Turner. 

To be © Is—Lt-Colonels, Brereton, Darby, King, Saree! Miller, Faddy, 
Macbean, Blachley, Moor, ( ‘elquhoun, Sabine, Dunn, Higgins. ayly, Sinclair. 

To be Majors— Captains, Pickering. Hyde, Flude, Savage, Dacres, Wingfield, 
Tulloh, Poole, Teesdale, Lake, Benn, Shone, Shuttleworth, Markland, Hill, 
Walker, Morris. 

Sorel Engineers.—To be General; Lt Gen Sir A De Butts. 

To be Lt-Generals—Maj-Generals, Sir J Burgoyne, Sir C Pasley, Sir C Smith, 
Ellicombe, Goldfinch, Arnold. 

To be Maj Generals—Colonels, Douglas, Lewis, Harding. 

To be Colonels—Lt-Colonels, Sir Reid, Wells, Emmett, Dixon, Mudge, 
Williams, Ward, Gordon, Phillpotts, Jones, Du Plat, Marshall. 

To be Lt-Colonels—Majors, Foster, Aldrich. 

To be Majors—Captains, Hore, Hope. Forbes, Stotherd, Gordon, Rose, Daw- 
son, Tucker, Stehelin, Whitmore, Servanté, Crawley, Twiss, Larcom, Moles- 
worth, Frome, Howorth. 

By the changes consequent upon the Brevet, the following commands and situa- 
tions in the army ltave become vacant :--Dictrict Commands; York, Birmingham, 
Portsmouth, Devonport, Carmarthen, Jersey, Guernsey, Edinburgh, and Cork.— 
Staff Situations; the Inspecting General of Cavalry, Commandant at Maidstone, 
Commandant at Chatham, the Deputy-Adjutant-General and Deputy-Quarter- 
master-General in Dublin, the Inspecting Field Officers of the recruiting districts 
of Newry, Bristol, Liverpool, and London, three Aides-de Camp to her Majesty. — 
Regimental Commands , the 3d Buffs, 54th, 96th, and Cape Mounted Riflemen.— 
The general officers commanding the troops in Ceylon and New South Wales 
have Secs promoted, but this does not as a matter of course oblige them to relin- 
quish their present employments. 

Nov. 14.—6th Regt of Drag Gds; Regt Serg-Maj G Fraser to be Qtr, v Smith, 
who ret upon half-pay 1st Drags, Cor J I Jones to be Lt by pur, v Littledale, 
who ret; Assist-Surg R F V De Lisle, from 96th Ft, tobe Assist Surg, v Grogan, 
pro in 26th Ft. 7th Lt Drags; Cor J Aytoun to be Lt by pur, v Sartoris, pro. 
26th Regt of Ft; Assist Surg J Grogan, MB, to be Surg, v Ferguson, app to 
Staff. 40th Ft; Act Assist Sarg T Ligertwood, M B, to be Assist Surg, v Hav- 
erty, app to 96th Ft. 73d Ft; Lt R H Walters to be Capt by pur, v Harison, 
who ret; Ens J J L Williams to be Lt by pur, v Walters. 87th Ft; Staff Surg 
of Sec Class W G L Staunton to be Sur, v Wood app to Staff. 96th Ft; Assist- 
Surg J C Haverty, from 40th Ft, to be Assist-Sure, v De Lisle, app to 1st Drags. 

Hospita Starr.--Sarg R Wood, from 87th Ft, to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, 
v Staunton, app to 87th Ft; Surg A Ferguson, MD, from 26th Ft, to be Staff- 
Surg of Sec Class, v Millingen, dec. ; 

Nabyp. 

Tue Brevet.—Admiralty, Nov. 11 —Her Majesty has been pleased to appoint 
the following officers of the Royal Marines to take rank by Brevet as undermen- 
tioned. The Commissions to be dated Llth November, 1851 :—To be Lieut-Gen, 
Maj-Gen W Tremenheere.—To be Maj-Gens ; Colonels, Parke, Owen, Wright. 
~-To be Colonel; Lt-Col Robyns —To be Majors; Capts Clarke, Tothill, Gra 
ham, Hearle, M‘Arthur, Evans, Wesley, McKinnon, Fynmore, Browne, Will- 
iamson, Parker, and Pearce. 

ADMIRALTY, Nov. 7.—Corps of Rl Marines ; First Lt McCarthy to be Capt, v 
— and Brev-Maj R Johns, dec; Sec Lt T Vaughton to be First Lt, v McCar- 
thy. 
ADMIRALTY, Nov. 12.—Corps of Rl Marires; Col D A Gibsone to be Col 
Commandant and to command the Woolwich division, v Parke, pro; Capt and 
Brev Maj Clarke to be Lt-Col; First Lt P H Fellowes to be Capt, v Clarke, pro ; 
Sec Lt A TS Cutler to be First Lt, v Fellowes, pro. 

PromoTion.—Lt Powell, of the Janus, whose affair with the Moorish pirates 
was mentioned last week, to be a Commander. 

APPOINTMENTS.—The frigate Spartan, 26, is ordered to be commissioned by 
Captain Peel, son of the late ex Premier.—Com J Ormsby Johnson, mail agent on 
board one of the Cape screw-steamers.—Surgeon G Whitmarsh tothe Rapid, 8, 
Portsmouth.—The Sharpshooter iron steam-vessel, Lieut-Com Bailey, has arriv- 
ed Portsmouth from the Brazils station, to be paid off. 














@vbituary. 


MarrTuias ATTWoup, Ese —This gentleman, a distinguished member cf the 
House of Commons, and an able debater there on questious of currency and fin 
ance, was a London banker, one of the eminent firm of Spooner and Attwood. He 
entered Parliament in 1819, and from that time, till 1¢47, he continued to have a 
seat in the Lower House. He first was elected for Callington, then for Borough- 
bridge, and lastly for Whitehaven, being iis first representative when the Reform 
Act, in 1€32, made that seaporta parliamentary borough. Mr. Attwood was a 
determined and perseveriug opponent of the monetary policy adopted by the late 
Sir Robert Peel in 1819: nis speeches and the evidence he gave before Parliamen- 
tary conynittees on the subject display great knowledge, research, and intelli- 

nce. In private life Mr. Attwood was much respected and beloved for his dis 
interested kindness and unostentatious benevolence. Of late years he lived a great 
deal in retirement. His death occurred at his house, Dulwich Park, on the 11th 
inst. : he was at the time in his 72nd year. 

Tue Rieut Hon. H. M. PrerRePont.—The Right Hon. Henry Manvers 
Pierrepont, of Couholt Park, Hants, British Envoy to the Court of Denmark, was 
the third son of Charles, first Earl Manvers, and the next brother Charles Herbert 
the second earl. He was born the 18th March. 1780, and was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxtord. He afterwards distinguished himself in the diplomatic service 
of his country. He was appointed a Privy Councillor in 1807. The Right Hon 
Gentleman married, the 12th of May, 1818, the Lady Sophia Cecil. only daughter 
of the first Marquis of Exeter, by whom (who died the 2d Nov. 1823) he jeaves an 
only child, Augusta Sophia Anne, the wife of Lord Charles Wellesley, second son 
ot the Duke of Wellington. Mr. Manvers Pierrepont died on the 10th inst., at 
Thoresby Park, Notts, the seat of Earl Manvers. 

At Beulah hill, Norwood, Surrey, General the Right Hon. Lord de Blaquiere. 
At Charlton, Kent, Major Vincent Whitmore, R. E., eidest sou of Lieut Gen. Sir 
George Whitmore, K.C.H.—The Hon. Thomas Kenyon, of Pradoe, Salop. third 
son of the eminent lawyer, Lloyd Kenyon, Chief Justice of the Court of King's 
Bench, and first Baron Kenyon.—On his return from the Mediterranean, Major 
Johns, R.M., mn uch esteemed, and well-known in magazine hterature—F. Horton, 
Esq. Purser, R.N.— At Augher Castle, county Tyrone, Sir J.M.R. Bunbury, Bart. 
—The Freneh papers report the death, at Moscow, of M. de Saint Priest, a mem- 
ber of the French Acacemy, formerly a Peer of France, and the author of several 
historical works.—Com. 8 Sparshott, Deputy Controlier-General of the Coast 
Guard.—At Bahia, on the 19th ult., Lieut. Curtis, Commander of H.M.S. Locust. 


SAusic. 


Tue OpeRra.—-Signora Steffanone made her appearance on Monday last in 
“Eroani.” Her voice showed some slight symptom of uncertainty as to pitch in 
the early part of the opera, but she soon got over this, and szag effectively as ever: 
The finales of the first and third acts were uncommonly brilliant, and worked 
strongly upon the audience. The chorus in one or two instances might have been 
aliule more prompt, and the orchestra showed some disposition to lag, but they 
were smartly looked after by the energetic conductor. A novelty in the opera was 
the appearance of Sig. Marini. who has returned among us. He was not in his 
best voice, and sang with some difficulty, Owing to an apparent cold. Criticism is 
hardly fair in such an instance, and we can only wish him speedy deliverance 
from his vocal infliction. “ Ernani” as an opera is certainly very picturesque, 
scenically, and effective musically. Everybody likes it, not excepting the per 
formers themselves, who seem always to sing con amore. Verdi is on the one 
hand melodious and brilliant, and on the other brassy and crashy. But high sea- 
soning in art, as in other things, has become the order of the day, in accordance 
with a morbid appetite for excitement, no where more prevalent that among us 
Americans. Repose in art is as little tu be looked for as repose in external life, 
and yet it is one of the most grateful and luxurious elements of the classic master: 
pieces. After once being enjoyed in them, it is difficult to be dispensed with. 

Bosio, that very charming and sweet cantatrice, and the public’s great favourite, 
made her first appearance this season on Wednesday evening. ‘“ Dun Pasquale”’ 
was announced, but (owing, we presame, to Sig. Marini’s indisposition,) was 
changed for “ Lucia.” We rather regreited the necessary substitution, not only 
because it was a serious instead of a comic opera, but equally on account of the 
latter's beautiful adaptation to Bosio’s whole style and capacity. Almost the only 
fault to be found with the operatic management, is the undue prevalence of mourn. 
ful, tragic operas. We are getting so ¢riste in our musical indulgences, that we 
shall lose all mirth for the comtg holidays. 





all musical phrenologists wi'l tell us ic is better to minister to our smiles than our 
tears. Let us laugh a little then, good Mr Maretzek. “ Lucia’ is of all operas to 
us one of the most mournful. -‘ Lucrezia Borgia” anc the like cannot so move us, 





The public, as a general thing, | 
would much rather laugh than weep, or at all events would find it more healthful } in spite of this, pice « 
to doso. There is so much tragedy in reai life, and so little pleasant comedy, that the part, we trust that it will be repeat 
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eed 
not appealing very strongly to our sympathies, But “ Lucia” makes one real] 

uncomfortable. We earnestly hope we shall yet hear some bright, cheerful Oper 
inthe Astor Place house. The “ Barber of Seville,” and such like Rossini - 
effervescences of mirth, would throw pleasant sunshine over our spirits, oe 

Bosio was gladly welcomed back again. Her style of singing is not so broad 

strong, and majestic as that of her operatic sister, Steffanone ; but she is eis, 
ingly winning and fascinating. Her action on the stage is very é‘ 
elegant—entirely French, not Italian. 








graceful 
She has no abandon, and no + 


vader flow of passion, like Steffanone and Parodi. But she moves us oa 
the majority of anaudience perhaps best like to be moved. Her dress in “ eed 


would not altogether content us, and yet it is we believe such as is generally worn 
The modern head-dress did not very well comport with the national Scotch cos 
tume, and the colour of the scarf would not blend, or contrast with the plaid ie. 
neath. We should have best liked the scarf also a plaid, which we fancy it was 
not, though something like it. But whatever may be Bosio’s dress, it is so grace. 
fully moved in, as to reconcile us to her. She walks the stage admirably, and not 
he= least graceful moment is when she turns her back to the audience, and retires 
from the front—a movement which she seems herself rather to affect.—The vocal 
performance was very brilliant and effective, Extreme grace and taste, perfect 
time, anda wel!-sustained tone, characterize this charming singer's style. Bosio 
constantly surprises us with the very long phrase which she will execute with a 
single breath. This is the more remarkable from her physical make, which is ex. 
tremely slightin the chest. We think her breath expended, (after the execution of 
many measures,) when she moves on and on, and with a singular persistency, 
beyond the point where we involuntarily take breath for her. 

The other characters were well sustained by Bettini and Badiali. The former, 
by the by, seemed to forget his part just at the close of the first act. At all events 
there was a momentary clash of toue between him and Bosio, and a faltering on his 
part, which looked very like this. Much as we admire Bettini’s volume of voice, 
we dislike the diminuendo attempt, in imitation of Salvi, which always proves a 
perfect failure. He cannot sing piano or, at least, subside ¢o a piano, without fall. 
ing from the pitch, and breaking thetone. His best effects are in excited passages 
where great strength and volume are justified, and where he lets us have it. In all 
such cases he is very magnificent. His acting and singing where he seizes “ Lu. 
cia” passionately by the hand and shows her the marriage-contract, are both re- 
markably fine. 


far 


PHILHARMONIC—The first coucert of the season came off on Saturday last at 
Niblo’s Saloon. The orchestra never played better than on this occasion, as a 
crowded and briliiant audience was present to testify. This admirable institution, 
which is perhaps the only one, with the exception of the “ Musical Fund” in Bos- 
ton, that is doing anything for the great instrmental master-pieces of the art, is pros- 
pering moreand more. We rejoice at their success, than which no other is more 
deserved. A magnificent symphony of Mendelssoiin was for the first time per- 
formed, and several other smaller compositions. Mr. Appy, the violinist, of whom 
we have not heard much lately, also played a sole, Only four concerts are given 
in the season, of which one is now passed. Let us not forget the remaining three. 
The rehersals, which are even more interesting thau the performances, from the 
frequent repetitions required, are (it should be remembered) equally open to sub- 
scribers. Ofthe next Concert we will speak at length. 

Sr. Georee'’s Coxcert.—Tripler Hall to night ought to be crowded, for the 
musical attractions of the programme are of the highest order ; and there is a na- 
tionality about these annual entertainments always highly relished by the customary 
attendants, and very striking to those whe witness it for the first time. 
imine 


Brana. 


Miss CvusHMan’s HAMLET.—On Monday night, at Brougham’s Lyceum, this 
novelty was for the first time presented to a New York audience. The occasion 
was one of considerable interest, and may so far be termed—what we called it 
last week—the dramatic event of the season. The leading points to be noticed in 
it are very obvious, so that they can scarcely require the confirmation of a second 
sight, of enjoying which we much regret to say there bas been no opportunity, 
owing to the indispesition of Miss Cushman. We have no besitation therefore in 
recordiag our opinion, that the Hamlet of Monday evening was a wonderfully fine 
performance, based upon a totally erroneous conception of the part—that inasmuch 
as it was Miss Cushman’s Hamlet, it was full of power and beauty—that inasmuc 
as it was not Shakspeare’s, it was faulty throughout. And, mind you, we do no 
say this merely because the present interpretatien differs widely from that of re- 
ceived authorities ; for in these matters we incline to set smal value upon pre- 
cedents, although it is impossible to rid one’s-self altogether of early impressions. 
We would form our judgment with the author's text in our memory, and with 
the performer before our eyes.—Miss Cushman’s Hamlet from the very outset 
seems to be absorbed by intense feeling, wrought up as it were to desperation by 
brooding over his father’s death and his mother's unwarranmtable marriege. Thus 
the appearance of the Ghost does not give rise to his passionate excitement: it 
on'y confirms an apparently predetermined purpose, which is held throughout the 
play with a doggedness altogether irrelevant both to the character that Shakspeare 
drew and to the action of the drama itself. The weakness, the vacillation, the 
turnings, the abstractions, the hesitations, the quickness to feel and the slowness 
to act save under momentary impulse—these are not found in the resolute con- 
sistency with which Miss Cushman invests the character. Her fiery, wide awake 
Hamlet, when informed by his father’s spirit of the murder done upon him, ard 
enjoined by him to avenge it, weuld have challenged or assassinated his uncle out 
right, not have suffered himself to be shipped off quietly to England, not have 
contented himself with a chance thrust at the usurping King through the arras, nor 
awaited the catastrophe of the fifth act. We do not of course mean to say that 
Miss Cushman sets the text at defiance—very far from it. We would speak only 
to her general bearing throughout, whicn ignores the dreamy, the mystical, the 
poetical, the philosophising, the contemplative, the aimless, the endless turn of 
Hamlet’s mind—just the very key to Hamlet’s actions. It must be added also 
in truth, that the princely dignity of the young Dane is forgotten entirely, and ae 
Ophelia’s exquisite allusion to the ‘ expectancy and rose of the fair State’ 
becomes thereby sigually inappropriate. 

At the same time let not the reader run away with the zotion that this is a mere 
melodramatic version—what Punch might impudently christen a “ go-along, 
Yankee Hamlet.” This is by no means the case, fur, paradoxical as it may seem, 
a more impressive delivery of the language was never heard within the walls of a 
theatre. One is accustomed to look upon many portions of this play as too abstruse 
aud « .otle for any but scholars to appreciate—an impres ion kept up by the echol- 
astic tone often adopted by stage Hamlets —Mr. Macready induces the a 
that oy dint of hard study be has mastered the part himself, and that with the 
nicest care and art he is endeavouring to bring his hearers up '0 his own compre- 
heusion of it Miss Cushman on the other hand takes Hamlet down from his lofty 
pedestal, and brings him home to more ordinary intellects. ‘ And it is . seman 
able proof of her power, that in so doing and in making passion omen pee 
mind, she loses not one iota of the marveilous beauty aad deep mern"s of Sha 7 
speare’s words,—Her colloquial style tells in parts with admirable effect, an 

: ; 2 of the elder Kean; as will the mude 
will probably remind the veteran play-goer ‘ al Bat 
of elucidating the meaning of the text briog Macready wees ene Es ‘ 
devotees to the Kemble school may look here in vaiu for any reminiscence of the 


gods of their idolatry. 
Thus we venture to pass ju 





dgment on this daring innovation, on this tlesh-and- 
blood portraiture of the Priace of Deumark. It would bea pleasure to dwell on 
some of those points and passages wherein Miss Cushman’s peculiar = 
shone forth conspicuously ; but we must be brief, and content ourselves wee 
noticing the soliloquy “ To be or not to be,”’ and the advice to the — 
both of which Miss Cushman cennot be surpassed, The reality too, and simp ici 

r action were inimitable; and if bound to single 0! 
effective, we should name tiat wherein Hawlet up- 
d truthfulness of this will not soon be forgotte? 
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and earnestness of he 
one scene beyond all others 
braids his mother. The intensity an 
by those who saw it.—Miss Cushman has restored many 
folio edition, and also an occasional passage generally omitted on. the st 
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Notices of New @torks. 


Cariyte’s Lire or Steriinc.—This volume has been republished 
in Boston ; but not having received a copy, we borrow the following 
extracts from a very lengthened notice of it, that appears in the No- 
vember number of Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

In order that the reader may “start fair” with us in whatever ob- 
servations the present book may demand, and understand in some 
measure the nature, extent, and probable effects of Mr. Carlyle’s last 
literary labour, we will at once furnish him with an adequate notion of 
the “Life of Sterling ;” only remarking here that with Carlyle 
« work” always deserves the name; that whatever he does is always 
actuated by sincere and unflawed convictions, and that almost vehe- 
ment earnestness which marks the man persuaded of the holiness of his 

use. . 

“Tt may be premised that, as a mere biography of John Sterling, the 
interest of the book is necessarily very small. In his life, or in nis 
works while he lived, there was nothing remarkable; and whatever 
interest may be excited by this record will arise from the fact thas 
i men will recognise init the portraiture of some well-loved friend. 
It is rather the story of a small family of humanity than the history of 
a man whom a nation should gratefully remember—the first condition 
of success in biography; thus far, however, it is eminently successful. 
The life be very fairly summarised thus : : 

John Sterling was born in 1806: passed much of his childhood in a 
beautiful Welsh village, a village in a green valley, green hills about 
it, 9 sparkling rivulet running through it; ‘‘ broken fortress of dark 
antiquity,” giant oaks, snug little orchards, scattered patches of cot- 
tages, little mill and bridge—every element of the picturesque sur- 
rounding him and acting in him. This village is beautifully described 
by Sterling. Cowbridge is its neighbour ; and there for a short time he 
went to school, his careful mother meanwhile teaching him French. 
Here, too, that nothing might be wanted to complete his poetical educa- 
tion, he found his child-sweetheart; that little maid who holds 80 
prominent a place in the first page of many tventful memories—still 
wondered about and well-beloved by men who would fain persuade 
themselves they have something better to think on. In his eight year 
he accompanied his parents into France, went to school at Passy for 
about three months; at the expiration of which time ‘‘ Napoleon ab- 
ruptly emerged from Elba,” and his family had to fly to the sea~ 
coast and thence home—to Russell-square, to Blackfriars-road, and 
finally to Blackheath. Here again he went to school—half the his- 
tory is school history—and read for awhile with the master of Christ’s 
Hospital. Being now turned of sixteen, ‘‘and the family economics 

ating yearly more propitious and flourishing,” Sterling was sent to 

lasgow University, where he rag Sa but one year, and, after some 
further private tutorage, went to Trinity College, Cambridge. Here 
he made the acquaintance of Archdeacon Hare, (the now) Dr. Maurice, 
John Kemble, Venables, Charles Buller, Richard Milnes, and others ; 
and, it appears, became “ye among them for enthusiastic 
eloquence of a Radical turn, in the well known debating society called 


. the “‘ Union,” of which they were members, After above a year in 


Trinity College, Sterling entered Trinity Hall with the intention of 
taking a degree in law. This intention, however, became speedily 
abandoned ; and in 1827 he left Cambridge altogether, after two years’ 
study there. Here terminated the various abrupt periods of his edu- 
cation, during which he seems to have accomplished much. 

Then follows the question ofa profession. Law he had abandoned ; 
the Church as yet he had no affection for—ra the contrary ; medi- 
cine was out of the question. Mr. Carlyle, that “‘ the career 
likeliest for Sterling, in his and the world’s circumstances, would have 
been what is called public life: some secretarial, diplomatic or other 
official training, to issue, if possible, in Parliament, as the true field 
for him.” This opinion is founded upon Sterling’s abilities as an or- 
ator. “In any arena where eloquence and argument was the point, 
this man was calculated to have borne the bell from all competitors. 
In lucid, ingenious talk and logic, in all manner of brilliant utterance 
and tongue-fence, I have hardly known his fellow he was a 
match for any man in argument before a crowd of men.” We may 

uggest, however, that such qualifications are by no means essential to 
the honourable performance of secretarial or diplomatic functions, but, 
on the contrary, inimical to it; while those which are essential, viz., 
business-habits, tact, and quiet perseverance in pursuit of any given 
object, are just those the want of which is apparent in almost every 
act of Sterling’s life—the fun » in fact, in estimatin: 
his character. Andif Mr. Carlyle meant that having got into Parli-~ 
ament, he would have proved a first-rate ta/ker, an eloquent, even in- 
vincible prattler of the Disraeli kind, it is no compliment, as no one 
knows better than Carlyle. The palpable tendency of Sterling’s mind 
was to literature; he was eminently a literary man ; and in thatsphere 
he ultimately landed and became a labourer, with very small reward 
either of coin or honours. 

To say that, in conjunction with Maurice, Sterling received the 
Atheneum lifeless from the hands of its parent, Mr. Silk Buckingham, 
and though compelled to abandon it for commercial reasons, first im- 
bued it with animation ; that he afterwards, and to the close of his ex- 
istence, wrote excellent magazine-articles for Blackwood and other 
serials, and some volumes of poetry which appear to have no excellence 
at all, is to write his literary history. To say that he married in 1830, 
and immediately after ‘‘ fell into dangerous pulmonary illness” from 
which he never recovered; that, pursued and scour, by Death, he 
fied hither and thither for very life—to the West Indies, Madeira, Italy, 
Clifton and elsewhere ; that at one time he bore a too-conspicuous part 
in a now forgotten Spanish invasion very similar to the late Cuban in- 
vasion, and afterwards had his house blown down in St. Vincent, is to 
write his personal history ; though to this might be added the death of 
his wife and mother—the intelligence of the latter loss reaching him 
when the former seemed far off, but proving only two hours off. This 
is beautifully told by Carlyle, with that almost scriptural simplicity 
and strength which characterise his description of human sorrows.— 
‘‘Twice in one morning, so to speak, has a mighty wind smitten the 
corners of his house, and much lies in dismal ruins around him.” 

From the above the reader must perceive how little in the life of 
John Sterling needed chronicling, how much less twice chronicling ; 
for Archdeacon Hare had already published his biography. But herein 
lies the actual wherefore of the present publication, and the most in- 
teresting circumstance in it or deansatel with it; Mr. Carlyle’s book 
is consequent on Mr. Hare’s. In order the better to explain this, we 
have reserved to this point one feature of Sterling’s career—his enter- 
ing the Church. In 1834 he caused himself to be ordained deacon at 
Chichester—a sudden resolution, accomplished with but small prepara- 
tion—and entered upon his duties with a fervency most noble. He, 
indeed, would be a new Paul “ translated into detail”—travelling not 
from city to city but from house to house, and bending all his energies, 
“head, heart, knowledge, time, body, possessions”—all, to pastoral 
works. Carlyle attributes this resolution of Sterling’s to Coleridge 
(whose disciple he was), and observes with considerable bitterness, 
**To such length can transcendental moonshine, casi by some morbidly- 
radiating Coleridge into the chaos of fermenting life, act magically 
there, and produce convulsions, divulsions, and disessed developments. 

.: + We do clearly think that if there had been no Coleridge 
neither would this have been—nor had English Puseyism or some other 
strange portents been.” This ‘clerical aberration,’ however, lasted 
not long ; roe months of curate life, and Sterling gave it up on the 
round of ill health (which plea he frequently brought in aid of his 
wishes), and henceforward became a simply literary man. 

* * * * 


Romance, not entirely pledged to love and war, has now and then 
descended to slower friendship, given us a Pylades and an Orestes, and 
some others, who have bought life each for his particular friend at the 

rice of life, and rescued him in infernal regions from infernal horrors. 
arlyle has eclipsed them all. Any man reading this book, and know- 
at, whatever may be the author’s faults, not Calumny herself can 

call him hypocrite, will be struck with the tender, almost womanly 
affection he bears to the departed Sterling. This rugged, mountainous 
kind of man, hard and occasionally obstinate, always yielding what 
treasure God has implanted in him more as a volcano might than as 
the fields do, it is as delightful as surprising to find how often in his 
Writings one comes suddenly upon bright, soft green places, brooklets 
of most noble tears, grain. fields of most noble love. othing, if we ex- 
cept the unfortunate “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” has passed from his 
hands without bearing this characteristic in its pages ; his Essays, the 
Life of Schiller, «« Past and Present,” all, even the Life of Cromwell 
may be instanced; while that wild and bountiful phantasmagoria, 
‘Sartor Resartus,” a beck wherein you shall find something new and 
worthy another niche in the memory after twenty perusals, is most rich 


g| uable one—that wili be perceiv 
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ings in proof. Let us take this one. It is apropos of » very brief and 
affecting note he received from Sterling, one of the last, when the 
certainty of death was upon him; and concluding, “ Towards me it ia 
still more true than towards England, that noman has been and done 
like you. Heaven bless you! iT con lend a hand when Tuxae, that 
will not be wanting. It is all very strange, but not ore hundredth 
part so sad as it seems to the standers by.” ’ ; 

“It was @ bright’Sunday morning (says Carlyle) waen this letter 
came to me. If in the great Cathedral of Immensity I did no worship 
that day the fault was surely my own. Sterling affectionately refused 
to see me, which was also kind and wise. And four days before his 
death there are some stanzas of verse for me, written as if in star-fire 
and immortal tears, which are among my sacred possessions, to be kept 
for myself alone.” 

It will do the reader good to sit beck in his chairand ponder on these 
passages, not between youthful lovers, but men arrived at an age of 
maturity. Let him bring before his mind that bright Sunday morning 
at Ventnor and Chelsea, and the worshipping in the Cathedral of Im- 
mensity all day! Then, again, imagine the survivor, with his grand 
doctrine of actual cautery, still, on sad occasions, drooping his shaggy 
brows over the stanzas of verse kept sacred from the harlotry of print 
—kept for himself alone! . 

* * * J 

There are other and more satisfactory things presented to us by the 
** Life of John Sterling,” little notices of well-known men, brief sketch- 
es of character, which are valuable. Of these by far the most lengthy 
and interesting are those of Coleridge and Captain Sterling, the father 
of John—the Thunderer of the Times; in which is exemplified the 
amazing pro Carlyle possesses in portraiture. In a few sometimes 
crude and inharmonious sentences, with a stroke of the pen, the charac- 
ter, the entire individuality of a man is brought before you, and you 
recognise it at once as truth: instance Abbot Sampson, Cromwell, 
Schiller and Richter as Diogenes Teufelsdréck; instance also the 
extracts we give below. 

» * * ’ * 

A no less interesting because more novel episode will be found in the 
account of the Thunderer. The life of this man is an exception in lit- 
erary yom Born at Waterford, though of Scotch descent, 
Edward Sterling studied at Trinity College, Dublin, and was duly 
called to the bar. In his twenty-fifth year the Irish Rebellion broke 
out, and he joined a corps of loyal volunteers. Thus Tt, a taste 
for soldier-life, he entered first the militia, and then into the line. A 
short time after his marriage (in 1804,) however, his regiment was 
broken up; and to compensate for loss of finances, he undertook farm- 
ing in the Isle of Bute. This did not succeed, as was natural under 
the superintendance of such a man; and he finally migrated with 
his family to the little Welsh village before spoken of. Here he 
spent five years in want of some eccupation, or rather in want of wages 
At the expiration of this time, however, he made the discovery that 
the pen was the tool best suited to his hand—wrote a noticeable milita- 
ry-reform pamphlet, and letters to the Times signed “ Vetus.” In 1814 
he went to France, with some hope of being appointed Foreign Corres- 

ndent of that journal ; a more important functionary then than now. 

apoleon’s return from Elba, however, as mentioned before, speedily 
drove him back to London; when he immediately resumed his corres- 
pondence with the J'imes, which finally resulted in a lucrative co- 
partnership and renown. Here he is entire; looking through Carlyle’s 
eyes we read him at a glance: 


The reader is referred here to an extract from this work given in 
the Albion of the 8th inst. 


- + + « « « « . . « A good judge of men’s talents has been 
heard to say of Edward Sterling, ‘ There is not a facully of improvising 
equal to this in all my circle. Sterling rushes out into the clubs, into 
London society, rolls about all day, copiously taking modish nonsense 
or sense, and listening to the like, with the multifarious miscellany of 
men ; comes home at night, redacts it into a Times leader, and is found 
to have hit the essential purport of the world’s immeasurable babble- 
ment that day with an accuracy beyond all other men. This is what 
the multifarious Babel sound did mean to say in clear words ; this, more 
nearly than anything else. Let the most gifted intellect, capable of 
writing epics, try to write such a leader for the morning newspapers ! 
No intellect but Edward Sterling’s can do it. An improvising faculty 
without parallel in my experience.” 
* * 7 * * 
No more. It is superfluous now to say that this volume is a most val- 
i ed by all that has gone before. And 
though, from its nature, it cannot and does not lay claim to the high im- 
portance that distinguishes all Carlyle’s previous works (excepting, 
perhaps the ‘‘ Latter-day Pamphlets,”) it possesses one virtue to a 
srytes degree than several of its predecessors ; it is almost whoily free 
rom the extravagance of language which, while an effectual stum- 
bling-block to the weaker brethren, is frequently vexatious to many 
who comprehend and honour not the less the rich underlying veins of 
thought. All easily written, there are very many ages in the *‘Life 
of Sterling” which are models of simple strength and beauty. Pity 
that Carlyle does aot always write thus ; for such attributes are clear- 
ly the real basis of his style, though too much and too often disturbed 
by his intense earnestness. Let him only reform in this small matter, 
and he would not only help to starve out unworthy simulators of virtu- 
ous horrer, but it would be difficult to say how far his influence might 
even yet extend its boundaries. 





New Booxs ApvertTisep in Lonpon.—Lives of the Friends and 
contemporaries of Lord Chancellor Clarendon. [Illustrative of Portraits 
in his Gallery. By Lady Theresa Lewis. 2 vols. 8vo.—‘‘All My Eye. By 
the Author of ‘ Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau.’ 2 vols. pos: 8vo. 
This queer title has probably been dro » since @ similar announce- 
ment appears in a later journal under the title “A Faggot of French 
Sticks.— Personal Narrative of an Englishman domesticated in Abys- 
sinia. By Mansfleld Parkyns. With illustrations. 8vo.—Lives of the 
Three Devereux, Earls of Essex : 1540—1646. Founded upon letters 
and documents chiefly unpublished. By the Hon. Capt. Devereux, 
R.N. 2vols. 8vo.—The Ansayrii: or, Assassins. With Travels in 
the Further East, including a visit to Nineveh. By Lieutenant the Hon. 
Fred. Walpole, R.N. 3 vols. 8vo. with illustrations —Travels from the 
Rocky Mountains to California, By the Hon. Henry Coke. Post 8vo. 
—Suwarrow and his last Campaign. By the Major Macready. Edited 
by an Officer of rank. The Major was a brother of W.C. Macready.— 
On Saturday, November 29th, will be published, the first number of 
the Life and Adventures of Mervyn Clitheroe. By W. Harrison Ains- 
worth, Esy. With illustrations by Hablot K. Browne. To be com- 
pleted in Twenty Monthly Numbers—What shall we have for Dinner? 
satisfactorily answered by numerous bills of fare of from 2 to 18 per- 
sons. By Lady Maria Clutterbuck.—A new Novel, by Lady Bulwer 
Lytton. Moliéres’s Tragedy; his life and times. In 3 vols.—A new 
work by Dickens, to be completed in twenty monthly parts. 
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SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 
LIEUT. PIM’S PROPOSED SEARCH OF THE ASIATIC COAST. 


At the first ordinary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, held 
last evening at their rooms, Waterloo- place, a highly interesting pa 
was read by Lieutenant Pim, proposing a search for Sir John Franklin 
in another direction. Sir R Murchison, Bart., the president of the 
Society, took the chair. There were present—Chevalier Bunsen, the 
Prussian Ambassador, with severa! Nistinguished Germans; Count 
Wielhorsky, of the Russian embassy; W. RK. Hamilton, Esq., formerly 
president of the society; Captain Fitzroy, R.N., Captain H. Kellett, 
R.N., R. Brown, Esq., president of the Linnwan Society ; Captain Pen- 
ny, R.N., Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, Colonel Lloyd, Colonel Neil 
Campbell, Captain Scorld and sey-ral Egyptian gentlemen, Mr. Rennie, 
Major Carmichael Smijth, &c. 

he Chairman expressed his gratification at seeing so crowded an 
attendance at their opening meeting, and said the Government ought 
to provide a better place of meeting for the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, and he ho this would be done before long. He read letters 
from the Grand Duke Constantine and the Crown Prince of Sweden, 
who had been elected members of the society; and in alluding to the 
important subject about to be laid before the meeting by Lieutenant 
Pim, read a letter whieh he (Sir R. Murchison) had addressed to the 
Grand Duke Constantine on the subject. 

Lieutenant Bedford Clapperton Pim said he would commence by 
stating the circumstances which led him to the belief that the missing 
ships were to be found, not on the coast of America, but on that of 
Asia. While on board her Majesty’s ships Herald and Plover, the fate 
of Sir John Franklin was daily the subject of consideration; and he 
was struck with the fact that the plans of relief adopted were based 





in it. Here again in the present work we might quote a page of terse 
sentencer, always more suggestive than expressive of the yriter’s feel- 


Franklin would not be found on the threshold of the northwest ee 
and _— himself to the consideration of where he would have to 
looked for. He was impressed with the fact that Wrangel and Anjou 
had found an open sea, ir the cold season, in a comparatively high lati- 
tude. In support of that view he read an extract from a letter 
received from Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort, in which that officer 

his conviction that, if the Lrebus and Terror should succeed in passing 
through Wellington Channel, they would find the Northern Ocean 
completely free from icc, and find it am easy matter to penctrate to 
the westward. FPranklin’s difficulties would therefore commence when, 
having made his westing, he might endeavour to haul to the south- 
ward for Behring’s Straits; for Cock, Beechey, Kellet, and all navi- 
gators who had passed through that opening, found the soundings de- 
crease on approaching the southern edge of the ice, making it a 
demonstrable that a bank of some hundreds of miles in length, and 
most likely rising up into many islands, stretched across from west to 
east. If those ships, therefore, did find their way eee Wellington 
Channel, they had got into some labyrinth of ice and islands abreast 
of Behring’s Straits, or further west on the flats off the coast of Sibe- 
ria. From that opinion of Sir F. Beaufort, and a all other cir- 
cumstances into consideration, it appeared to him that Sir J. Franklin 
had poeeen through Wellington Channel, attained the Kolyma, and 
would then naturally steer to the westward; and when reaching the 
meridian of Behring’s Straits, would re-enter the ice, in order to pene- 
trate to the Pacifie Ocean. Difficulties, however, would again impede 
his progress. Embedded in the frozen masses which had checked the 
advance of the navigator from the earliest to the present time, he 
would be at the mercy of the winds and currents, rendering it pro- 
blematical to which coast he would be driven—to that of the new or 
the ol@ world. The endurance, hardihood, and courage of Richardson, 
Kellett, Pullen, and Rae, hadjafforded negative evidence that it was not 
the coast of No-th America to which we must look for a solution of 
the question—what has become of Sir John Franklin? 

The next place to which attention turned was Siberia. Wrangel’s 
narrative, proving that pieces of wreck had been found on the A 
shores, and histo accounts stating that various Russian expeditions 
experienced the greatest difficulty in penetrating even a short distance 
easterly, made it evident that the very cause which produced that 
effect on the Russian vessels would bring about an opposite result on 
any ships which might happen to be about the meridian of Behring’s 
Straits; consequently. that a well-organized search of the Asiatie 
shores would afford results highly satisfactory. The Herald, after am 
absence of six years, having returned to England, after three times 
visiting Behring’s Straits, without more success than the squadrons om 
the Eastern side of America, and the fate of Franklin being still 
wrapped in mystery, he considered it his duty to make known that 
conviction, and to submit to the Lords of the Admiralty a plan for 
obtaining traces of the missing expedition. This proposal was to start 
on the 15th*of this month, and to travel by way of St. Petersburgh, 
Moscow, Tobolsk, Irkutz, an Takoutz, to the mouth of the Kolyma, and 
thence commence exploring the coast of Siberia east and west, from. 
the north, east cape of Asia to the Cape North of Cook, altogether a dis- 
tance of 10,000 miles. He had not asked for a party, but merely fora 
companion and @ servant, stating that the expenses of the journey 
would be trifling in comparison with the result which it appeared to 
promise. To his great disappointment the Admirality, though thank- 
ing him for the suggestion, declined to undertake the execution of the 
plan. Lady Franklin, however, impressed with the hope of obtaining 
satisfactory intelligence, requested him to carry out his — by 
rivate means ; and, unlimited leave ot absence being granted to him 
y the Admiralty, he had no hesitation in responding to her desire. 
Lady Franklin was only able to devote 500/. to the expedition; it was 
therefore determined to use that money for fitting it out, and to apply 
to the Emperor of Russia to assist in the object. An interview wi 
the head of the Foreign office was obtained. Sir R. Murchison, the 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, had fully entered into 
his views, which was alone sufficient,to inspire him with confidence. 
He should proceed to St. Petersburgh on the 18th inst. to present letters 
and enlist the sympathy of the Russian Government in the cause. 

His original sn had, however, ——— some modification. Mr- 
Berthold Leeman, late naturalist of the Herald, had meant to accom- 
pany him, but was unable to do so; he was, therefore, compelled to pro- 
rae | alone, and to look forward to companions provided by the 
service of Russia. Supposing the negociations with the Court of Rus- 
sia to terminate favourably, his track would lead from St. Petersburg 
to Moscow by railway; from Moscow to Irkutz by sledges, a distance 
of 3,544 miles; and from Irkutz to Takouts, also in sl @ distance 
of 1,824 miles, the whole journey occupying about four months. At 
Takoutz all regular travelling conveniences terminated, and the 1,200 
miles to the river Kolyma as well as the 2000 miles of search, would have 
to be —- in a manuer best adapted to the resources of the coun- 
try. In 1854 the task might be completed, if, unfortunately, before 
that time no trace should have been found. In the interval he should 
lose no opportunity of apprising the Royal Geographical Society of his 
proceedings, and he now solicited the members to furnish him with ad- 
vice and information respecting @ country so little known. This plan 
had received his most serious attention; and if his hopes of success 
might seem too sanguine, the fact of his undertaking, without any 
from Government, or personal remuneration from Lady Franklin, the 
execution of the project, was sufficient to show that he was not merely 
a theorist, but a man ready to carry his plans into practical execution 
to the utmost of hisabilities. (Hear, hear.) In conclusion, he offered 
his acknowledgments to Sir R. Murchison, the patron of the under- 
taking ; to Lord Palmerston, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir F. Beaufort, 
Mr. Robert Brown, Mr. Tonna, Mr. Addington, and Mr. Barrow, with- 
out whose aid he could not have hoped to attaia hisend. Should his 
endeavours be attended with success, the British nation would have to 
thank those men for lending their influence and co-operatian in this 
truly national cause. (Cheers. ) 

The Chairman having invited the expression of opinion of the distia- 
guished geographers present, 

Captain Kellett, R. N., said that Lieutenant Pim, who had served 
with him six years, was fully competent to the undertaking, and it 
wuld be one more stone turned which ought not to be left undone. 
(Hear, hear.) It was a part of the world which ought to be searched ; 
and, giving Franklin credit for pursuing the object of his voyage, 
he would uaturally go towards Behring’s Straits Had they been any- 
where short of this point we should have been certain of intelligence 
of so numerous a party before this time He was just as likely to be 
found on the north coast of Greenland as anywhere; and if Lienten- 
yay could go 10,000 miles on land, this coast also might be ex- 

lored. 

’ Captain Penny, R.N., said this was a link wanting in the chain of 
search. With the enthusiasm of Lieutenant Pim he thought the search 
might be undertaken. His opinion was that Sir J. Franklin must have 
advanced far towards Behring’s Straits. He (Captain Penny) had 
found a great quantity of drift wood in the channel leading to it ; and 
he thought the north coast of Asia ought to be searched. 

Major Carmichael Smijth thought the project a feasible one. 

Sir Woodbine Parish entered into some interesting explanations by re- 
ference to a large map, showing the practicability of the undertaking. 

Count Wielhorsky, the Secretary to the Russian Embassy, promised, 
on the part of the Russian Government, that Lieutenant Pim would re- 
ceive from the Imperial Government at St. Petersburgh the best reee 
tion, and that every means would be afforded to assist him in so noble 
and generous an enterprise. 

No other gentleman wishing to address the meeting, Lieutenant Pim- 
made a few observations in explanation of his plan.—The Chairman 
then moved the thanks of the meeting to Lieutenant Pim, for the lee- 
ture they had that night heard, and coupled with it the following resolu- 
tion :—** That the Council of the Royal Geographical Society have re- 
quested the President, on their behalf, to wait on the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and make known to him the proposed expedition of Lieuten- 
ant Pim, the steps which have been taken by the Royal Geographical 
Society in behalf of that officer with the Russian authorities, and to se 
licit the countenance-and assistance of the Admiralty.”—The resolution 
was carried by acclamation. 

A member suggested that something more substantial should be 
sented by the society to Lieut. Pim, to enable him to pursue the object 
he had in view ; but the Chairman said they would first try what would 
be done by the Admiralty, and if their application failed, then no mam 
would more readily contribute to the cause than himself,—A vote of 
thanks to the president closed the business of the meeting.—Londum 


paper, 11th inst. 
Eneuisu STATIsTics or MARRIAGE.—After a fast, there should be a 


feast, says an ancient proverb After a battle, a scourge—a disaster 
of any kind—history declares that there is much marrying and giving 











on the supposition that the Zrebusand Terror had failed in the very 
commencement of their voyage. He was convinced that Sir John 


in marriage. Human nature is indeed wonderfully elastic. The 
sources of joy and grief, smiles and tears, lie near to each other,—and 
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a wise provision of things, there is a ion and reaction in 
we heart and its im » which keep & in the long ran. The 
intense pen A a e gpen—ite “> wor pe > die — 
has philosopher. Even the prosiest of old chroniclers,, 
teing The days when ion was less thickly sown on the earth’s 
surface, and therefore when temporary 1 Clearances were easily 
and often made, saw with interest that are like certain trees, the 
more they are hacked the faster they multiply. The same truth re- 
in the of one of the prosiest anaajists of these times—the 
trar General. After the recent famine, cholera and agricultural 
distress, there has followed a spring tide of emotion, devotion and pros- 
perity. Never but once has England known so many weddings in a 
single summer as the lists just published show of the present year. In 
ten years the number has risen nearly 10,000—10,000 for three months 
—more than 111 extra weddings, or 222 extra persons wedded a day. 
And yet there are men who still talk of national decline, of tae springs 
of industry being loosened, of increase of present apathy and future 
despair. No doubt the Croakers have a disagreeable and heavy task. 
Charm they never so wisely, the world, busy with its wedding break- 
fasts and its christenings, will not stay to listen. No amount of croak- 
ing likely to be got up in these islands can drown the music of these 
10,000 extra marriage bells! The increase has not, however, been 
uniform throughout the country. London, which takes the lead in 
most things, sets an example in this act of social rejoicing. Daring 
the summer now past, 13,080 persons were married :—exceeding the 
number in the summer of 1848 by 2,212. In Surrey (out of London), 
in Sussex, Kent and Berkshire, the marriages were nearly stationary. 
In Hampshire they decreased. In the South Midland and Eastern 
Counties, as well as in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire and Devonshire, marriage 
was stationary or decreased. In Cornwall and Somersetshire there 
was an increase. In Gloucestershire marriage was stationary. In 
Herefordshire and Shropshire, the numbers married were unpre- 
cedentedly low. In Staffordshire, Worcestershire and Warwickshire 
—iacluding the chief seats of the Midland iron trade—the mar- 
rege increased In the town of Birmingham they rose from 383 in 
1 to 487. Leicestershire, Rutlandshire and Lincolnshire were be- 
low—Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire—the average: the excess oc- 
pao a Swap in the districts of Nottingham, Chesterfield and Hay- 
field. The marriages in Cheshire and Luncashire decreased. The 
decrease was considerable in Liverpool, and greater still in Manchester. 
This is perhaps, on the whole, the most remarkable fact presented by 
the returns. In the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is an excess ; 
most conspicuous in Sheffield. The marriages decreased in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, in Northumberland, and in Cumberland; in- 
creased ih the coal districtsof Durham. In Monmouthshire and Wales 
they were less frequent than in 1850. As the Registrar observes,— 
«* Theanarriages have been in excess generally where cholera was most 
fatabin 1849."" The same dells ring the death knell and thé wedding 
;—in one breath the heralds announce the demise of one sovereign 
the accession of another. So itis throughout. Nature has wisely 
beautifully designed it, that the funeral baked meats should often 
serve to furnish forth the marriage tables. Where there has been 
great and sudden waste, it is pleasant to see the instinctive effort to 
repair it by a process more than usually rapid. This instinct has 
hitherto developed itself with something like the regularity of a law,— 
aad we venture to think it will continue to do so in spite of all the 
Croakers and Fitz-Malthuses in existence.—London Paper. 





A Sensisite Lerrer.—The following was the reply, sent by Sir 
John Potter, the Mayor of Manchester, to a requisition made to him 
by certain members of the Town Council. The object is explained in 
the letter. 


** Town-hall, Manchester, Nov. 1, 

** Sir,—I regret that I cannot comply with the requisition which you 
have this morning presented to me, signed by 16 members of the Coun- 
cil (two of whom have this day retired), requesting me to convene a 
pes meeting of the Council, ‘ to take into consideration the propriety 

presenting an address of congratulation to Louis Kossuth, late Gov- 
meg 5 en an = ee in this country,’ and I will frankly 

consideration w , after anxious deliberation, ha m 
to this decision. ae 

“It will be generally admitted that the members of the Council are 
elected by the burgesses for the purpose of transacting the proper busi~ 
ness of the borough, and not for the pur of discussing questions 
of abstract or general politics, and that ach preper business, constantly 


imereasing, is amply sufficient to occup, the time available, and can 
ealy bo ehicienslythed enthetenteniiongeteamed, by united and cordial 


** Jf questions foreign to such business, and especially questions of a 
political and exciting character, are brought forward, undesirable dis- 
cussion is likely to result; and, in all probability, feelings may be 
excited calculated to disturb that harmony among the members upon 
which the well=working of the Council mainly depends. 

** On these grounds I feel, and have always felt strongly, that the 
Council of this borough, and the individual members, have heretofore 
(as a general rule) acted most wisely in abstaining from the introduc- 
tion of such questions. : 

** By the course pursued in the present instance (of which I must not 
in the slightest degree be understood to complain) considerable personal 
responsibility is unavoidabiy cast upon myself as Mayor. 

“For any object contemplated by the pe Act, any five mem~ 
bers of the Council may, in case of refusal to do so on the part of the 
Mayor, themselves convene a special meeting of the Councii—and in 
any such case compar:tively little difficulty could arise; but for any 
such object as contemplated by the present requisition, such power, as 
lam advised, does not exist. 

** Were I to comply with the requisition, I must necessarily become, 
to a certain extent, responsible for the discussion, and might be fairly 
held to have thereby testified my approval of the course proposed to be 
taken. 

**It is, of course, unnecessary to remind you that it is at alltimes open 
to a member so disposed, by giving notice, to bring any question before 
the Council. 

** Without, therefore, stating at any great length why I consider the 
Counvil Chamber is not the most suitable place for the proposed discus- 
sion, or to what extent individually I sympathise with the feelings 
actuating the requisitionists, I must be allowed respectfully to decline 
being in any way responsible for bringing before the Council a question 
mot connected with this borough, and only indirectly affecting the in- 
terests of this kingdom, in relation to which diversity of opinion neces- 
sarily exists, and the discussion of which would, in my humble judg- 
ment, tend to diminish rather than increase the harmony and usefulness 
of the corporation. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

* Joun Porrer, Mayor. 

«* To Mr. Councillor Simpsoa.” 





Miuitary Music.—The annual meeting for the distribution of prizes 
of the Gymnase Musical Militaire took place not long since in Paris, 
and was more than usually satisfactory. The performance of the pupils 
after the distribution of prizes was in some cases remarkably » and 
showed the striking p ress effected of late years in a branch of art 
in which France had allowed herself to be surpassed by most of her 
Continental neighbours. The vicissitudes of Musical Art applied to 
military purposes have been great among the French. Under Louis 
the Fourteenth we find it for the first time considered of any impor- 
tance; and we see Lulli, the great composer, condescending to compose 
Marches for the Mousquetaires—by order of the king. Under his two 
















utes, trombones, &c. But the desire for Music had grown 
were few 
pleting their bands. This pursuit of harmony under 
continued until 1885; when the Gymnase Musical, 
the occasion of these remarks, was founded, with the 
ng, pupils who should, in their turn, dispense musical in- 
ut their different regiments. It has been for many 
th@ direction of M. Carafa, the well-known composer :— 
tter fitted for the situation from the circumstance of his 
formerly a military man. The Gymnase, which numbered 
ninety pupils, now instructs two hundred and thirty: 
and the very perceptible improvement that has taken place in military 
music of late years throughout France must be attributed mainly to 
the musical instruction which it has served to diffuse. 





THE rRiumpH oF Criticism.—The account of an unrehearsed scene 
recently enacted without the doors of the Thédtre Ambigu-Comique 
of Paris has made the circuit of the Parisian papers. It appears that 
one of the minor theatrical critics, M. Gaiffe, had displeased the man- 
agement, till the latter in its managerial vindictiveness determined 
not merely to cut off M. Gaiffe’s privileges, but (it appears) absolutely 


ance of a new melo-drama, M. Gaiffe, on presenting himself within 
the barriers, was desired to withdraw :—there was no place for him in 
the Ambigu-Comique. After having tried and tired the whole army of 
check-takers—having come and gone. waxing warmer and warmer, it 
may be supposed, under every fresh rebuff,— “). Gaiffe had recourse to 
the authorities. He fetched national guardsmen, sergens de ville, and 
every other official that could be found at hand a willing to act. 
These, too, were resisted. In despair, WV. Gaiffe bethought him of 
intimidation by sdliciting the aid of brother journalists and succes- 
sively appealed to M. de Musset and M. Théophile Gauthier. But 
the Cerbderi of the Ambigu were deaf to the charming of even these 
lively gentlemen. Last of all,—very much as the Porteous rioters 
raised the cry of ‘* Try it with fire!” after all less cogent measures of 
opening the Tolbooth had failed,—some one said ‘* Cail Janin !”—and 
the feuilletoniste of the Journal des Débats was called accordingly. On 
his pronouncing in favour of M. Gaiffe, the matter ended. Bars fell 
at once,—doors were thrown open, and the triumphant critic was in- 
stalled by his comrades of the press in one of the best seats in the 
theatre.—There is not much perhaps in the fact itself. Being men, 
managers will have their grievances and their short-sighted devices 
for retribution and vengeance in France as well asin England. But 
the stress laid on the incident, at such an anxious time as the present 
must be in France, is whimsically distinctive of the proceedings of our 
neighbours. 
Roman Renics 1n AtGer1a.—A Roman mosaic pavement of great 
beauty has been brought to light at Aumale, one of the French colonies 
of Algeria. Althourh much injured in parts—having been discovered 
in a yard surrounded by stables and constantly trodden by horses— 
there still remains an extent of about seventeen feet by six in a good 
state of preservation. It is divided into several squares or compart- 
ments representing mythological subjects One of these is particular- 
ly curious from the circumstance that the subject which it retraces is 
evidently of a local nature. It represents a female figure—apparently 
a native, from the colour of the skin—with no other drapery than a 
panther’s skin thrown over the head and shoulders. In the right hand 
is a pick-axe, and in the left are a couple of wild ducks. M. Berbrug- 
er, the learned librarian of Algiers, who has been commissioned by the 
ocal Government to superintend the removal to Algiers of this curious 
relic, supposes this compartment to represent a native woman in the 
act of leaving her agricultural labours to join—in obedience to pagan 
ordinances—. bacchanalian procession ; and observes, that to this day 
the women of Aumale take an active part in the toils of the field, con- 
trary to the usual custom of the rest of the country.—The French paper 
from which we borrow these detsils mentions that in a Roman cemetery 
near Aumale several curious remains and inscriptions have been dis- 
— The following epitaph we think worth transcribing for our 
readers :— 





Sees ob Pen eee ne 
issima cultrix 
Pudicitizs fame 
Que vixit sine 
Febribus annis 





The above does not say much for the salubrity of Aumale,—and would 
lead us to suppose that it was as wonderful two thousand years ago as 
in the present day to live there six-and-twenty years exempt from “ che 
Severs.” 

Rartway FRom Lonpon To Ca.tcurra.—Last night Dr. B. F. 
Thompson delivered a lecture at the St George’s (Hanover-square) 
Library and Reading Rooms, on the manners and custumes of Oriental 
nations, and on the proposed railway to India by the Euphrates Valley. 
Having pointed out by means of drawings and other illustrations the 
costumes of the various Arab tribes, and commented upon their pecu- 
liarities, he proceeded to point out on a large chart the proposed line of 
railway, the difficulties in the construction of which he could state from 
personal observation, having resided some years at Damascus and other 
cities in the East, were by no means so great as had been imagined. He 
believed that even the formation of sections of the line would lead to 
its ultimate entire completion. The only difficulties, in his opinion, 
were the jealousy of Russia and the probable hostility of some of the 
tribes on the shores of the Persian Gulf, but Persia herself and Tur- 
key were both favourable to the scheme, and a few military posts sta- 
tioned along the line of railway for some time would obviate any proba- 
ble inconvenience from this source. The route indicated was that 
which, four centuries ago, was pursued by the caravans which carried 
on the traffic between the western world and the east. Dr. Thompson, 
after referring to the mode in which the passage through the northern 
part of the Taurus range might be cosompiiabos by means of a tunnel, 
which would not present greater engineering difficulties than many 
great works accomplished in this country, then expatiated at some 
length upon the social and moral advantages of introducing the civili- 
zation and the education of the west among the nations of central Eu- 
rope. From a want of previous arrangement the lecture was somewhat 
protracted, and the audience began to exhibit signs of impatience before 
it was brought to a close.— Sun, 11th inst. 








ConsuGAL ARRANGEMENTs.—A few days ago (says a paper before 
us) the Tribunal of Correctional Police tried M. de Castillon, a young 
man of large property of Aix, and Madame Cremieux, wife of M. Leon 
Cremieux of that city, for adultery. The case was a most extraordi- 
nary one. Having induced Madame Cremieux to elope, M. de Castillon 
conveyed her to Brussels, where they took up their residence in a 
fashionable hotel. The husband went after them in company of a 
police officer, and the guilty pair were brought back to Paris in 
custody. But M. Cremieux than withdrew the complaint he had made, 
and he did so, he alleged, at the request of his wife’s family. He de- 
manded 1,000f. from Vi. de Castillon for the expenses of the journey, 
and after some bargaining, consented to eccept 500f. Nogotiations 
were subsequently entered into between Cremieux and De Castillon, 
the result of which was that the former undertook to leave his wife 
to the latter, and never to prosecute him, on condition that he would 
pay 30,000f. The money was duly paid, and it was Cremieux himself 
who went to De Castillon’s notary to receive the promissory notes, and 
definitively settled the affair. He had at first asked for 40,000f., and 
it was only after some discussion with de Castillon that he consented 
to accept the 30,000f. In virtue of this strange convention, Madame de 





immediate successors military music was once more neglected; and 
Rousseau could write with truth that “the most warlike nation on 
earth possessed the most discordant military music.”” He perhaps went 
too far in asserting that this deficiency of harmony caused the death 
of many a brave soldier, for that ‘the peasants of Bohemia, Austria, 
and Bavaria, not believing it possible that regular troops should have 
such detestable instruments, often mistook a corps of veterans for a 
set of raw recruits.” The Conservatoire National, founded by the 
Convention in 1795, somewhat improved this state of things ; but could 
ly, notwithstanding its rapid development, furnish musicians to 

the fourteen armies of the Republic. These, however, managed to 
march to the frontier with or without music,—and genezally found the 
. aise,” sung by their own voices, sufficiently inspiring. The 
days of the Consulate were less tuneful still. Bonaparte, who was in 
want both of men and of horses, struck music entirely out of the budg- 
et of the cavalry; and it was only on his accession to the Empire 
that he turned his attention to what may be termed the ornamental 
of war. Then, indeed, the impulse given—like all those which 
gave—was powertul aud direct, but not of sufficiently long duration 


to achieve any permanent result. Under the Restoration military mu- | 


sic again fell into singular disfavour. Regiments were limited as to 
their clarinets, stinted in their bassoons oad eymtals, and absolutely 


, Cremieux returned to de Castillon; but Cremieux subsequently laid a 
| complaint against them for adultery. Just before his wife returned 
| to the young man, Cremieux said to him—* Though you have got my 
' wife for 30,000f., I offer to bet you 500f. that in less than six months 
‘she will have another lover. To this de Castillon replied—* I will 
take your bet, but it must be written down. Cremieux, in giving 
evidence spoke of this scandalous transaction with the greatest un- 
concern, and his conduct and language excited intense indignation in 
the auditory. Madame Cremieux, on being called on for her defence, 
did not deny the adultery, but said that her husband had ill-treated 
her and driven her from his home. She admitted that she was aware 
of the pecuniary arrangements between him and her lover. M. de 
Castillon said that after he had entered into the convention to pay 
the 30,000f., he thought that Madame de Cremieux was perfectly free, 
and that Cremieux would have taken measures to procure a legal 
separ. tion from her. The Tribunal only condemned Madame Cremieux 
to fifteen days imprisonment, and M. de Castilen to 1,000f fine. 





_— 


A HunGarian REFUGEE—NON POLITICAL.—Maxamillian Benedict, 


, alias Baron Baumgatnur, was on Sunday evening arrested by Officer 
' Jones of the Fifteenth Ward, on complaint of Mr G. H. Taylor, a 
‘wealthy merchant, of London, who charges him with being a swindler 


ments who did not subscribe the necés- | 


to forbid his personal entrance into the house. On the first perform- | were found on his person, allof which bear the iuitials of Mr. Taylor, 
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and thief. It appears from the affidavit of Mr. Taylor, 
Justice Ve Grath, that about six months since Fo yonder Pe 
been admitted by him at his house as a friend and visitor, induced his 
—_ wife to elope with him, which she did, carryiug away with 
er about $1,200 worth of her husband’s property. The occurrence 
took place in the City of London, and Mr. Taylor, immediately after he 
became aware of the fact of her elopement; supposing they had gone to 
France, pursued after them, and not being successfa) there, extended 
his travels to Prussia, Austria, and other countries, in all of which he 
ascertained that Benedict was regarded as a swindler, and had been 
arrested in ench of them. Not finding the runaways, he concluded to 
come to this country, and accordingly took passage in the steamshi 
City of Glasgow, which arrived at her wharf on Saturday night. On 
the following day he ascertained that his wife and ier lover were at the 
house of Mr. Gennin, the celebrated Hatter, where he was boarding 
and to whom he had represented himself to be a Hungarian patriot, and 
Mr. G. was led to believe that this was true from statement of a simi- 
lar character which had been made to him by others relative to Ben- 
edict. The prisoner was taken before Justice McGrath, in whose 
presence he was searchedand a gold watch and chain valued at $250, 
together with an elegant snuff box worth $50, and a gold finger-ring, 


and were in dentified by him. The accused was locked upto await 
further examination. The truant lady is now in charge of her husband, 
who expresses a willingness to overlook the past if her conduct for the 
future is irreproachable.— Tribune. 

Powper As A Motive Powrr.—We have had an opportunity of in- 
specting a model of a novel and very curious machine, invented by Mr. 
Daggett, of Roxbury, well known for his ingenious and not altogether 
aay | or attempts to construct a machine for flying, or travelling 
in the air. 

The present invention is an engine to produce either stationary or 
locomotive power, without ths aid of steam—the propelling medium be- 
ing nothing but gunpowder, and a very small quantity of that, acting 
by concussion upon compressed air. The machine is very simple, con- 
sisting of a large reservoir, constructed of iron, in the form of a steam. 
engine boiler, with two explosive chambers attached to it on one side. 
At the connexion of these explosive chambers with the reservoir 
there are valves which open into the reservoir, against a spring. 

The reservoir being filled with atmospheric air, a blast is given in 
one of the explosive chambers This shock acts as a plunger to an air- 
pump, and forces a new supply of atmospheric air from the explosive 
chamber into the reservoir. The air is of course worked off from the 
reservoir, like steam, operating upon a piston, and giving the motive 
power. When one explosive chamber has been discharged and the 
valve closed, as it is instantly by the force of the spring, the action of 
the machine is such as to produce a simi!ar discharge in the other 
chamber—and thus a regular and constant fresh supply of atmospher- 
ic air is kept up. The discharge is effected by » hammer, moving 
backwards and forwards with the machine, and striking, in the manner 
ofa gun-lock, upon the explosive chambers alternately. The powder is 
supplied regularly by the movement of the machine, and in such quan- 
tities as may be desired—the arrangement being such as to admit of the 
application of more or less, as greater or less power of propulsion may 
berequired. It is evident from the experiments made with the model, 
that an astonishingly small quantity of powder will be requisite for 
any practical purpose to which the machine may be applied. Chemists 
who have examined it vary in their estimates of the quantity which 
will be required to propel an ordinary locomotive. None, however, set 
it higher than half a pound to the mile. F 

Mr. Daggett, we believe, has taken measures to Secure pxtents for 
his machine, both ia this country and in Europe.— Boston T'raveller. 





Tue Ricut Sort or Gas—MAkeE A Nore or 17,—At the first gener- 
al meeting of the Great Central Gas Company, on Tuesday, a very 
successful state of affairs was laid before theshareholders. The mains 
throughout the City are now complete. Already the company has the 
means of supplying 1,800,000 cubie feet. Fy and the ultimate sco 
of the works will enable them to supply 800,000,000 cubic feet. The 
cost of gas has been reduced throughout the City from 9s. per thousand 
feet to 4s. 6d. per thousand feet. The opposition of the City of London 
Gas Light and Coke Company has ceased, and an agreement has been 
made with that company for. amalgamation. Powers will be obtained from 
Parliament to blend the two concerns, and at the same time provisions 
will be introduced which will ever afterwards secure the citizens from 
the evils of uncontrolled seomeaety- Already Mr. Dakin, the Chairman 
of the company, has given notice to the Common of @ ifotion for 
the appointment of officers to be selected and controlled by the City 
authorities, with the duty of constantly inspecti: g the meters, and analy- 
zing the gas supplied, to see that it is of the purity guaranteed. From 
the reduction of price, the consumption of gas has already risen, since 
the commencement of the new undertaking, from au average of 450,000,- 
000 to a present consumption of 750,000,000 feet. Tocrown all, a total 
dividend at the rate of seven and a half per cent per annum was declar- 
ed, and the sure hope was held out that ten per cent on all the capital 
paid will be returned to the shareholders before the company is eigh- 
teen months old. 





LAFITTE AND THE Batrie or New ORveEANs.—It has been cur- 
rently believed, on the authority of certain biographies and novels, and 
more especially perhaps on the strength of a note to Byron’s poem, 
‘the Corsair,” that the celebrated Lafitte was a pirate, and that he 
fought in the American ranks at the battle of New Orleans. Both these 
supposed facts are now controverted. The New Orleans Delta as- 
serts that ‘‘ Jean Lafitte, who commanded the band of men who were 
broken up at Barataria, in 1814, by Commodore Patterson—who was 
tried in the United States Court in New Orleans for a violation of our 
neutrality law and for smuggling, (never for piracy )—was no other than 
a blacksmith from Marseilles, who could scarcely nanage a jolly boat, 
and did not know any more about sailing a vessel than he did of mixed 
mathematics” The shopin which he worked was located on St. Phil- 
lip street, and was but recently torn down. The authorities for this 
statement are said to be Col. John R. Grymes, who was the counsel and 
attorney of Jean Lafitte in the prosecution by the United States, and 
Mr. Kilty Smith, a venerabie citizen, who held the office of naval officer 
in New Orleans during the invasion of 1814, about the time of Lafitte’s 
transaction.—Vat. Intelligencer. 





Tue “ Gopiess” CoteGe.— The third session of the Cork Queen’s Col- 
lege was opened on the 8d inst. with the usual public formalities. The 
attendance of spectators was numerous and respectable. The Protestant 
Bishop of Cork (Dr. Wilson,) the Dean of Waterford, and one or two other 
clergymen of the Established Church were present, as were algo sev- 
eral Roman Catholic gentlemen, being laics; but the clergy of that per- 
suasion appear to have studiously absented themselves on peg 
as the list of pames—an imperfect one, however—does not inclu 22 
single dignitary, priest, or curate of the Romish ona. 44 e 
names of the new scholars having been announced, and the —_ 0 e 
of prizes being concluded, Sir Robert Kane proceeded to a pe the 
assembly at considerable length. He adverted to the ae 0 fe - 
struction afforded by the college, and the ncessity for sound and use 

reparation upon the part of students, in order to fit them to enter upon 
it, and solicited to this end the co-operation of all gentlemen engaged 
in academic instruction. Too generally in that country the public 
schools had become practically cyphers in the estimate of their oor 
tional force, and depressed the standard of private schools, which coul 
not resist the power of their system and influence. He dwelt at some 
length upon the value of the secondary schools of education, public 
and private, in the country. Sir Robert Kane then expressed the sat- 
isfaction he felt at the excellent conduct shown by the students during 
the pust two years, which the citizens of Cork valued far more than 
any literary or scientific attainments, and which he declared was in 
itself the most triumphant refutation of the calumnies which had been 
levelled against that institution. The conclusion of the address was 
received with loud applause. 





U es.—Mr. John Crawford, writer of Paisley, has been tried 
ma comaltiie the Reverend Patrick Brewster. The case excited great 
interest “in the whole West of Scotland.” Mr. Crawford was charged 
with ‘ wickedly and feloniously” striking Mr. Brewster: he denied the 
wicked and felonious intent, but admitted that be struck Mr. Brewster, 
excited thereto by the abusive language of the reverend gentleman . 








he fracas took place in the house of James Murray, @ ‘‘ church officer “a 
a seems to Lave been some serious misunderstanding about church 
matters, previously to which Mr .Brewster and Mr. Crawford were 0B 
the most friendly terms. At Murray’s, Mr. Crawford vook up a “* me- 
morial” from a table, put it under his arm, and refused to give it up 
to the clergyman; the latter declared that Mr. Crawford should no 
leave the room, and made some irritating remarks ; then Mr. Crawfo 
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geoms to have assailed him with his fists P nw vigorously. The 
Jury deliberated for a quarter of an hour, and then a majority acquit- 
ted Mr. Crawford.. There was a loud burst of applause, and one or 
two hisses, when the finding was announced. 





Taipunar or Commerce.—At a meeting, on the 8th inst., at the 
London Tavern, Mr. Macgregor, M.P., in the chair, of the committee 
of the Society for Promoting the Establishment of Tribunals of Com- 
merce, and reducing our various mercantile laws into one commercial 
code, Mr. Levin Levi, at the suggestion of Lord Brougham, explained 
his views. Mr. Levi has written a work on the subject. Mr. Levi 
advised that a qualified person should prepare a project or digest of law 
comprising the permanent law and what wassuscep.ible of modification, 
stating where the difference existed between the English and Scotch 
laws, and then this project should be submitted to the various mer- 
cantile committees, in order that an inquiry of at !east six months should 
take place as to local cnstoms. After thus acquiring every requisite 
information, a bill might ther be submitted to the Legislature. The 
chairman approved of Mr. Levi’s advice, but thought the Government 
would do nothing unless there was the pressure from without. Letters 
were read from Sir James Duke, M.P., Mr. Hume, M.P., Mr. R. D. 
Mangles, M.P., &c , expressing their concurrence in the objects of the 
society. 

Rose TAmisiER.—It will be remembered that some time ago Rose 
Tamisier was tried by the Tribunal of Correctional Police at Carpentras, 
for having got up the pretended miracle of a bleeding picture in the 
church of St. Saturnin, and having outraged religion by possessing 
herself of the consecraved wafers left on thealtar The Tribunal, bow- 
ever, after going into all the facts of the case, declared itself incom- 

tent. An appeal was thereupon presented to the Court of Appeal of 

ismes by the public prosecutor, and that court has just tried Rose 
Ramisier anew, declared her guilty, and condemned her to six months’ 
imprisonment, 500f. fine, and the costs.— Galignani. 





FreENCH OFrFicers AMONG THE Karirs.—We find the following in 
the Akhbar of Algiers on the 30th ult. :—‘: In the war now raging at 
the Cape of Good Hope, the Kafirs have received the support of several 
foreign officers. Among the number is a Frenchmaa named Parel, 
who served for a long time in Algeria as sub-officer of artillery, and 
was afterwards in the same rank in the garde mobile, where he dis- 
played great bravery. After that corps was disbanded he embarked 
on board a vessel bound for the East Indies, which put in at the Cape. 
On learning what was taking place in that country, he repaired to 
Lita-Kou, a Kafir town inhabited by a powerful people, to whom he 
offered his services, which were readily accepted. He has since taken 
part in several sanguinary affairs, and he has acquired a great as- 
cendancy in the country by his courage and intelligence. He com. 
manded the fortress of Makov, an important position, which defended 
the principal defile ieading into Upper Kafraria. The English troops 
have several time besieged this fort, but after losing a great number of 
men, were obliged to retire. This circumstance has given a high re- 
putation to Parel, who will probably play a very important part in the 
war in that country.” 





InunpATIONs In AusTRIA AND IraLy.—Terrible floods are again 
desolating parts of Upper Austria and the southern portions of the 
monarchy. The Drave has inundated southern Styria, and the com- 
munications with Croatia over the Save are interrupted. The Icenzo 
has likewise overflowed its banks. and, with the sole exception of the line 
of road between Bruck aud Klagenfurth, all the roads in Carinthia are 
under water. Similar acoounts come in from the Venetian provinces, 
the Adige, the Muso, and the Tagliamento having burst their bounda- 
ries, and overspread the country with desolation. On the 2nd inst. 
the grand square of St. Marc, at Venice, was unier water, and only 
accessible in gondolas. All this devastation is atrributable to the 
heavy fall of snow that has lately covered the mountains of the Tyrol. 





Tue 24rn Reciment AND THE Bart Le or CHILLIANWALLAH.— 
We mentioned in our last the intention of the 24th Regiment to erect 
@ monument to the memory of their 300 comrades who fell in the battle 
of Chillianwallah. It is now decided that the obelisk, which is to be 
upwards of 37 feet in beight, shall be placed in the grounds of Chelsea 
a ma. and as considerable alterations are taking place in the 
gardens of that-establishment, a most eligible site can be selected for 
the purpose The monumént is to be formed of the beautiful granite 

illar which gained a priz® at the Great Exhibition, and three sides of 
it are to be appropriated’ to the inscription of the names of the 300 
officers and men who-were killed in the disastrous action. 


Want or Taste in a Boa-Consrricror.—At the beginning of 
last month, in the evening, two rabbits were placed in the den of one 
of the boa-constricters in the Regent's Park Zodlogical Gardens. In 
the night, the watchman discovered that the boa had seized hold of 
the large rough railway wrapper of blanket which is placed over him 
for warmth, and was drawing it down hig throat. Some fears were 
entertained, but he was not molested, and in due course he swallowed 
the whole of the blanket wrapper. By the end of October the blanket 
was even to have moved several feet down his body. It is supposed 
that he oy ery at one of the rabbits, missed his aim, seized the blanket, 
and in the half light made that his prey—having no taste or instinct 
prompting him to prefer the rabbits to the dead wool. 





PouisH Conscriprion.—A letter from the frontiers of Poland states 
—*In the night of the 29th to the 80th of October that terrible visita- 
tion the Branka (conscription) passed over the whole kingdom. It 
sweeps into the ranks of the Russian army the strength of the youth 
of Poland. Last year the conscription was not made till All-Soul’s- 
day ; this year it is put in force a day or two earlier, that any attempt 
to evade it might be anticipated. Generally, however, such attempts 
are becoming rarer. Desertions are not so numerous as formerly, as 
the conscripts know they can find little refuge in the neighbouring 
frontier districts ; and in the interior it is still more impossible.” 





ETHIOPIANS UNPOPULAR IN Paris.—While on the subject of French 
theatricals, we way here advert to there-opening of the Théatre Vau- 
denlle under a new management.—The new piece written to display 
Malle. Dejazet, “Ouistiti,” narrowly escaped being a complete failure, 
pte to its containing an’Ethiopian part:—on the first evening en- 
acted by the piquant and ever. green actress with a black face. Since 
Mdlie. Dejazet has laid by correctness and jet, and shown herself in 
her true colours, the piece—an absurd, not to say a repulsive one— 
seems tc have recovered itself, and to draw a public.—London Paper. 





Dramatic Noventies.—A new play by Mr. Jerrold, and one by 
Mr. Marston, are in the hands of Mr. Kean, for early representation. 
Among the novelties which have been accepted at the Thédtre Francais 
are, ‘ Le Chateau de la Seigliére,” by M Jules Sandeau; * Romulus,’ 
by M. A. Dumas ; ‘ Misanthrope et Repentir,’ a new translation by M. 
Gérard de Nerval, in which Mdlle. Rachel will appear; and ‘ Le Sage 
et le Fou, by M. Mery. 

Mr. Ramsnay or THe Liverroo. County CourtT—Orrictat Ine 
VESTIGATION —On Wednesday the inquiry into the conduct of Mr 
Ramshay, the judge of the Liverpool County Court, commenced at the 
court-house, Preston, before the Right Hon. the Earl of Carlisle (the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster), Mr. Ellis, QC. (the Attorney- 
General of the Duchy), sitting as assessor. Mr. Danvers (the Clerk of 
the Duchy) was also in attendance. A considerable number of gentle- 
men from Liverpool were present, and great interest was manifested in 
the inquiry. Mr. Monk and Mr Tindal Atkinson appeared in support 
of the inquiry; Mr. Sergeant Wilkins, Mr. Sowler, Mr. Ovens, and Mr, 
Thorburn attended on behalf of Mr. Ramshay. The proceedings were 
opened by Mr. Denvers reading the memorial presented by the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool, signed by upwards of 2,000 persons It complained 

merally of the conduct of Mr. Ramshay, and, after detailing several 
astances of misconduct, prayed for the removal of the gentleman from 
his office. Mr. Monk then opened the case of the promoters of the in- 
quiry, going into the details of Mr. Ramshay’s conduct and language 
generally on the bench, and particularly in the matter of the Messrs. 
Whitty, of the Liverpool Journal, which was recently before the public 
On Thursday Mr. Monk concluded his address. The learned counsel 
then called witnesses. whose evidence wag chiefly directed to prove 
the accuracy of the reports recently given of Mr. Ramshay’s conduct 
and proceedings. Mr Monk, in commenting upon this evidence. said 
it complete ly proved that the whole conduct of Mr. Ramshay exhibited 
such inability and want of temper as to render him unfit to sit on the 
bench, as was alleged by the u emorialists. The liberty of the press 
and the liberty of the subject were deeply involved in this inquiry; and 
liberty would exist only in name if the proceedings of Mr. Ramshay 
could be tolerated. The inquiry is likely to be & protracted one.— Lon- 
don paper, 8th inst. 














Tue JupGe or rue Liverroot County Court.—The —.= 
Preston was resumed on the 11th instant before the Earl of Carlisle. 
The court was crowded to excess, the bench bei commeowely filled by 
magistrates, the body of the court by vaveul inhabitants of Pres- 
ton, and the galleries by elegantly-attired females. The most intense 
curiosity was manifested by all present The Earl of Carlisle took his 
seat at twenty-five minutes past ten. 

Mr Sergeant Wilkins proceeded to address his Lordship on behalf 
of Mr Ramshay He trusted that the adjournment which had taken 
place would not be attributed to any want of cunfidence in the intrinsic 
merits of Mr. Ramshay’s case, for he should be prepared to show that 
the only real delinquents in the basiness which his Lordship sat there 
to inquire into were those who had signed the memorial to his Lordship, 
many of whom were justly subject to the greatest censure, if not to the 
severest punishment. He went on to denounce the conduct of the me- 
morialists, of Mr. Whitty, and others, in criticising unfairly, as he 
maintained, the conduct of Mr. Ramshay. Sir Robert Peel had called 
the press the ‘‘ fourth estate ;” but was that a reason why that fourth 
estate should domineer over the other three? Judges of the land had 
had their motives arraigned by this so-called fourth estate ; and, though 
he loved liberty, let it be uniform, and let not a man who hides himself 
behind a printing-press degenerate from liberty into licentiousness.— 
The learned sergeant then contended that the case of the memorialists 
had tumbled to pieces; that their object was to rob his Lordship of 
the patronage of the office of county court judge, by wounding him 


ble length on the evidence adduced in support of the memorial, he cited 
several authorities to show that the courts have freely exercised the 
right of committal for contempt, or of inflicting a heavy fine for diso- 
bedience of merely verbal orders or admonitions In the case of Clem- 
ent the fine was £500, and Chief Justice Abbott and the whole bench 
concurred in its propriety. He next brought before his Lordship’s no- 
tice the specific words of the act of Parliament under which Mr. Ram- 
shay had been appointed, maintained that he had eek | and properly 
applied its provisions, and vindicated the powers which had been vest- 
ed in him. 

The speech of the learned sergeant occupied the whole of Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. On the latter day the learned sergeant, 
having finished his commentary upon the evidence, took a review of 
the whole case, and contended that Mr. Ramshay had acted bond fide, 
and legally, and properly. 

Towards the close of his speech Mr. Segeant Wilkins referred to the 
private character and good personal qualities of Mr. Ramshay, and 
exhibited so mnch emotion that he sat down, burst into tears, and cov- 
ered his face with his hands for a few seconds. He concluded his 
speech by calling upon the Earl of Carlisle, “in the name of God” 
and of the Queen, not to yield to clamour and faction, but to do that 
which justice demanded. 


through the sides of Mr. Ramshay. Having commented at considera- | 
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PROBLEM No. 156. By E. B. C. 
BLACK. 





cA, 


















WHITE, 
White to play and Checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 155. 


I. BtoQ B6 ch. K to Kt 5 best, 
2 Rio Q4ch. Q tks R. 
3. K P tks Q, P moves. 
4 PwQé. P tks P. 
5. Bio Kt 2. P moves. 


6. B toK B checkmate. 


To Corresronpents.—E. B. C. There is merit in all your Problems, we 
shall be glad to hear from you frequently. 
——_>___— 


MemoriAL For THE CarE.—A marble monument, to those officers 
and soldiers who fell in the action at Boem Plaats, South Africa, Au- 
gust, 1848, has just been completed by Mr. Richardson, the sculptor, 
for erection in the Cathedral at Cape Town. The details are descrip- 
tive of the corps engaged, viz.—Royal Artillery, 45th and 91st Regi- 
ments, Rifle Brigade, and Cape Mounted Riflemen. It is the seventh 
military memorial intrusted to the same artist within the last three 
years, and has given great satisfaction to those interested. (It is to be 
feared that such testimouials will be in demand in that quarter of the 
globe ) 

More ATHENIAN ANTiquiTies.—We see it stated in the Berlin 
journals that Baron Alexander von Humboldt has announced the dis- 
covery at Athens of the edifice in which the Council of Four Hundred 
was in the habit of assembling in ancient times. Few particulars of 
the alleged discovery are given; butit is added, that more than a hun- 
dred inssriptions have been found by the excavators,—and that a num- 
ber of columns, statues, and other relics have been already dug up. 








Oren Locks wHEN Hosss Knocxs.—In consequence of the success 
of Mr. Hobbs as a picker of ‘* Locks,” he has, we believe, been consult- 
ed on the subject of one or two mysterious ‘ bolts” that have lately 
been made by persons rather overburdened with pecuniary liabilities. 
— Punch. 





ANTED IMMEDIATELY, in one of the oldest and best esiablishm nts for 
.oung Ladies in the West, a Teacier of Music. A married Gentieman, witn a small fa- 
mily, of superivr qualifications as a pianisi and vocalist—as well as teacher of the G 
may enter upon duties, at once, by which he may realise at least $2000 per annum. None 
need apply who cannot bring satisfactory testimonials as to ability, character, and fidelity, 
Letters addressed to P. 3. FALL, A.M., Frankiort, Kentucky, will receive due attention, 
Noy, 13th, 1801. 3t 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. STAUNTON. 


T° AMERICAN CHESS AMATEURS.—Having had the honour to be nominated as 
one of a Committee for the purpose of carrying out the project entertained by a number 
of influential geodemen of all countries of presenting a suitable memoria: to Mr. Howard 
Staunton, the eminent Chess-player, Editor, and Author, in acknowledgement ot his weil- 
known services in extending throughout the world a ery ye of the noble game of 
Chess, and a taste for is practice, it is my duty to state that I shall be happy, in accordance 
with instructions to that effect, to receive, ackuowledge, and forward to the proper quarter, 
all such contributions as the Amateurs of the United States, or others, may desire to devote 
for the furtherance of said object. Cc. H. STANLEY, 
November 2vth, 1851. Albion Office, New-York. 


GRADUATE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, who took high Classical 
honours, now in Holy O:ders, an experienced Tutor, and amply provided with Testi- 
mon’als, is desirous of forwing en engayement as T'.tor, or Master in a School or College, 
Address B. C. at the office of this Journal. 





MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Wandesforde has returned to the City, and may be fonnd at the above address, 








ANTED.--No. 51. 0! the “ Albion” for 1318, for which twenty-five cents wi.l be paid 
on delivery at tue office of this Journal. 





N LADY, perfectly mistress of her native language, as spoken inthe first 

oo at bas veen enzaged in Tuition in this city for the past year, isdes rousof 

incre asing the number of her puvils, having a few hours of each day unemployed. She can 
reter to families of high resp itty. Address M. L., No, 33 East 24th Streei. noy 





=—==——== 
DARLEY’S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 
REVERIES OF A BACHELOR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNSR, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISHED THIS WEBK« 


EVERIES OF A BACHELOR: or, a Book of the Heart. By Ik Marv 8vo., 
R with twenty-five illusirations, Price in clotn. full gilt, $4; js ante 
he illustrati designed by Darley, and engraved by Whitney, Ki errick 

&c., are poe ne | by good judges us 1 & finest ever quecated ia thts commana = Pub- 
lisher promises the most elegant Gift Book of theseason. This buok having already gone 
through fifteen editions, has been stereotyped anew expressly for this edition. 
THE EVENING BOOK; or, Fireside Talk on Morals and M with 
Western Life, By Mrs.M. C. Kirkiand. 1 vol 8vo, clotb, full git, $5.50; morocco exten 

This is one of the most delighiful of Mrs. Kirkland’s new works, and will be 
pular, for the sketchas and Essays it contains, treat of subjecis pertaining to tes neg fa 
social manners. The essays are varied with « number of tales and sketches of Western ad- 
votre, as entertaining @$ some of the pictures in the fair author's “ New Home.”—Mrs. 


PROF, BOYD'S EDITION OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS. With a Memoir 
the author, « critical view of his writings. aad explanatory notes. By James R. Boyd. in 
lvol 8vo. ilegantly illustraied with Westalis designs, eagraved by Burt. Price in cloth 
full gilt, $4; in morocco extra. $5. Also, uniform with “ Young.” 

WATCHING SPIRITS. By Ers. Ellet, author of “ Women of the can Revolu- 
tion.” 1 vol *vo., with fine sicel engravings, Bound in cloth, full gilt, price 

THE IMPERIAL GUARD OF NAPOLEON, from Marengo to Waterl By J.T. 
Headiey. i vol. 12mo., With 1! illustrations. phe va bavi 








SUPERB NEW WORKS OF ART. 
G. P. PUTNAM HAS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTURESQUE; With original articles by I 
Cooper, Bryant, other eminent writers, embellished by a series of exquisitely engra 
lilustrations, by the tiret American arts, 4to., cloth, extra gilt, or morocco, 

“ The Illustratious ate of the highest character.”—Hvening Post. 

‘* Here is a book that comes home to us in many ways, besides itsname. We say witl 
all em is that we do not care to see a handsomer bouk aad every centre-table would be 
richer by its accession.”—Ch. Inquirer. 

‘A book, useful and ornamental, delighting the eye, while it refines the mind and im- 
proves the taste; such agift is acémplimentto the one who gives, as well as to uhe one who 
gets, and not least is ita credi: to American art and genius.” —Observer, 

“The book has many attractive points about it, but among them one in particularly mo» 
ticeabie—its freshness and origioali'y of appesrance. Without the least a nm aay in de 
sign, with no desperate attempt Lo be Americun, with an almost severe simplicity, and all 
its luxury of paper, tppe, engraving and binding, it is palpaoly no imitation of a Ei ropesn 
prototype. itis thoroughly cis-Atiautic in its air, and yet is so beautiful, that in our — 
of it, a pride in, and care fur American art, need have no persuasive part.—Courier & 

“ lt is. so far as we know the first atwempt of the kind—no ornamental Annual or Gift Book 
in this cou try ever having been devoted tosuch a purpose. The design is well executed. 
The engravings are excelien(.”— Boston Traveller. 

“A work of rare merit and beauty,”—Boston Journal. 

“ Without any exception we consider this the most truly beautiful volume ever produced 
by the American press. 1t is ricn and rare in all its features, and such as really to refresh 
the eye and make one wonder ai the result ofart. The volume is whoily uvlize any thing 
our publishers have yet produced.” — Nat Intelligencer. nov2, 





POPULAR FAMILY READING BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY 
D. APPLETON & CO,, 200 BROADWay, 


Aguilar, G.—The Mother's Recompense, 12mo, paper, 65c.; cloth 75c. 
« — 8.—Vale of Cedars, 12mo, cloth, 75c.; paper 502. 
« Woman's Friendship, cloth, 75c; paper 50c. 
“ Women of Israel, 2 vols, paper, $i; cloth, $1,50. 
Dupuy, A. E.—The Conspirator. 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 
Ellen Parry ; or, Trials of the Heart. 12mo, cloth, 63c; paper, 38c. 
Ellen Middleton. A Tale by Lady Fullerton. 12mo, paper 50c ; cloth, 75c. 
Home is Home; A Domestic Story. 12mo, paper 50¢; cloth, 75c. 
Heloise ; or, The Unrevealed Secret. By Talvi. 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper 50c. 
Howitt, Mary.—The Heir of West Wayland. 12mo, paper 3¢c; cloth, 75c. 
10; A Tale of the Ancient Fane. By Bartoa, 12mo, paper 500; cloth 75c. 
ga Montjoy; or, ’'ve Been Thinking. By A. 8. Roe. Two Parts; paper, T5c 
cloth, 7: 
Life’s Discipline. A Tale of the Annals of Hungary. By Talvi, author of “ Heloise,” &e. 
ldmo, peper 38c; 63c 
McIntosh, M. J —Two Lives; or, To Seem and To Be. 12mo, cloth, 75¢; paper, 50 c. 
+6 —Charms and Counter Charms. Paper 75c; cloth $1,22. 
Maiden Aunt (The). A Story. By S. M. 12mo, peper, 50c; cloth 75c. 
Manzoni, The Betrothed Lovers. 2 vols, 12mo, cloth, $1,50, paper $1,22- 
Margaret Maitland, (some passages in the life of ) 12mo, paper, 50c; cloth, Téc. 
Maxwe!l’s Hill Side and Border Sketches, 8vo, paper cover, 25c. 
Morton Montugu; or, Young Christian’s Choice, by C. B. Mortimer, 1?mo, cloth Te. 
Nathalie, a Tale by Julia Kavnagh, anthor of ‘“‘ Women inFrance,” “ Madeleiac,” &e. 
18mo, paper, 75c ; cloth, $1. 
Norman Lesl e, a Tale, by G. C. H.., 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 
500 rele ; or, the Autobiography of a Minister’s Daughter, by S.M. W. 12mo, paper 
3 


t ewell, E.M.—The Earl's Daughter, 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 
bal Amy Herbert, a Tale, !2mo, cloth, 75c, paper, 50c. 
—Gertrude, a Tale, 12mo, cloth, 75c; paper, 50c. 
—Laneton Parsonage, a Tale, 3 vols, 12mo, cloth, $2,235; paper, $1 50. 
oo —Margaret Percivel, 2 vols, cloth, $1,50; paper cover, $L 
oe —Walter Lorimer. and other Tales, 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 75c. 
Southworth, E. D. E. N»—The De ierted Wife, a Novel, 6vo, paper, 25c. 
» —Shannondale, a Novel, 8vo, paper, 25c. 
+ —The Mother-in-Law; or, The Isle of Rays, a Novel, paper, 8vo, 38c 
Sunbeams ond Shadows, and Budsand Blossoms; or Leaves from Aunt Minnie’s Portfo 
lio, 12mo, paper, 50c ; cloth 75c. 
To Love and To Be Loved, a Story, by A. 8S. Roe, author of ‘‘ James Mountjoy,” &e «, 
12mo, cloth, 58c; paper, 38c. 
Village Notary, a Komance of Hungarian Life, translated from the Hangarian of Eotvos 
8 vo, paper, 25c. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGK.—No. $94. 12 1-2 Cents. 
1. Lord Brougham,—Chambers’ Papers jor the People. 
2. Western Africa,— Westminster Review. 
3. My Novel; or, Varieties in English Life,—Blackwood’s Mag 
4. Celtic Exodus,— Times. 
5. Kossuth and Kosciusko,--N. Y. Times. 
6. Correspondence. 
Poetry: Know ye the Land; Thy Will be Done; England’s Welcome to Koa ¢ 
suth; Mount Washiogton; An Iucident ; October. 
Suort ARTICLES: Obstinacy; Poisoning by Mushrooms, 


New Books. 





WasHINGTOoN, 27 Dec., 1845. 


Ofall Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Science which abound in Europe 
aud in tai country, this has appeared to me the most useful It coatains indeed the ox posi- 
tien only of the current literature of the English language, but this, by its immense extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the human mind in the utmost onecee of 
the present age. J.@ AMS. 

Postace Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 wiles, who remit in advance, directly to the 
office of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work beyond the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage. 


Published weekly at Six Dollars ayear, by E. LITTELL & CO. Boston. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


, ow INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 


circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading roums, liberally sap- 


Foreign and American periodicals and newspape’ 
. Ie ond Subecribere have the privilege of introducing strangers as roaders to the 





Sem for an assignable and inheritable right or share, with ana \ nual charge 
of $e, which =a commuted fer $75, thus reudering the share free. 
Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4for three Sonths. 


Temporary 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


HARPS. 


‘ . 4 
Ff. BROWNE & CO., Makers and importers of Grand, 

* Dor Harps. Warerooms 2% Broadway. 

d Doane ANE would calithe attention ofadmirers of this besntiietinceees a, , 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variet, - ety _ at 
hisfon experience in the brag ee —_- ao = hd - . pre pte 

touc ’ 
hn = pd or extremes of panes » yews vay 4 ous Fil pies T 4 
received per mail. Harps repaired, » 
a ee Seat anibone, received & the arrival of the steamships. Orders for Pade ar 
ne given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. 16—tn 


REMITTANCES 


TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
which willbe cashed at Any Baws 





Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 











RAFTS on sale, fer any amount from £1. upwards, 


in THE UntTED KInGpom; 
Also Packaces OF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
any Pant or EuRePe, PY 11 ARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANsa ieeaes, 
EDWARDS: ‘Adams & Co's 16 and 18 Walt SRE er 
¥Y STEA 
Smal! parcels will be received till 9 1-2 a. M- of the day of sailing aseey Steams 


tro EuRore. 





ITE NTIC Capt. 
~—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLAN ric Soot. 
rat. — teamship will depart with che Mails for Europ? positively 

cine poe 6th, a 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 
ar red until paid for. 
All ae papers —~ paes thronst no Pee ie to - 
i ving unequ ommodations comfort, 
For freight or passage, hav’rg  aaibe. a. Porn oo 


For LIVERPOOL. 
J. 








to . 
nat onan PACIFIC will succeed the ATLANTIC, and sail ou the 20th of December. 
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A NEW VOLUME! 
HARPER'S NHW MONTELY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS OF THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Pee Boston Tea- 4 Benson J. Lossing. With Eleven I]ustrations. 
nk FF J ter. With Fifteen [jiustrations from Original 


rn eepentnn The Cenclusion of the Firat Italian Campaizn. By John 8. C. Abbott 
oven ons from Original Designs by Dopler. 
Poi Sketch. Editorial. With Portrait. 
w 





ath—A * _ 
few Window.—An English Tale. 


a Flower Girl. 


SSearice Tiernay, the Soldier of Fortune. By Charles Lever, Author of “ Charles O'Malley,” 
&e. ke. 
Wagaries of the Imaginstion. 


Se Corsini.—A Tale of Naples. 
Qar School. By Charies Dickens. 
4 Swry of ho aa Love. 

eae en X Tale of the Coast-Guard. 
Phe Tub School. 
Sua What it is and where it comes from. 


Expectant.—A Tale of Life. 
Pleasures and Perils of Ballooning. 


My Novel; or, Varieties in English Lite. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

= Wit be Dos Poetry’. By Gen. George P. Morris. 

Monthly Record 0 Of Camcni Evente.-An Apstract and Chronicle of Political, Social, Lite- 
rary, Artistic, and Persona! Affairs at Home and Abroad. 

Eéditor’s Table. -Time and Space, Objectively and Subjectively Considered.—Testimony of 


~~ 4 for President of France. 


4 





Editor's Chair.—Kossuth—Louis Napoleon—A Workingman (or | 
—Mazsica] Chit-Chat,—Lum!ey and R .—America in the Exhibttion—A very French 
Swory of Love and Devotion.—Anotber, of Devotion and Smuggling. _ 

Blisor s Drawer.—“ Tailing-on”’: the John Jones’ Party.—How mavy Times did the Hedge- 
Pig mew ?—Touching the ‘ Tin.’—The Deformed’s Hope.—Looking out for Number One 
Abroad and at Home.—Leaves and Coats.—The Mathematical Monomaniac.—A Puzzled 


Bector. 

Eiterary wetieen— The Becks of the Month, Original and Reprinted.—Literary Intelligence, 

et Home and Abr ‘ 

A Leaf not from Punch.—Better Luck next Time —Doing one a Special Favour—Etymolo- 
Inventions.—Off Point Judith.—A Slight Mistake.--£ ngular Phenomenon.—New 
aphies: Messrs Smith and Warren. With Five [ilusirations. 

Pashions for December. With Three Lilustrations. 

This Number commences the Fourth Volume of Harper’s New Monthly Magazine. 

The Mo-razine has reached its present enormons circulation = - y because it gives a 
greater amount of reading matter, of a higher quality, in a better style, and at a cheaper price than 
amy other periodical ever published. Knowing this to be the fact, the Puvlishers have 

a will hereafter spare, no labour or expense which wil! increase the value and 

Saterest of the Magazine in all these respects. The outlay upon the present volume has been 

from five to ten thousand dollars more than that upon either ofits predecessors. The best 

talent of the country has been engaged in writing and illustrating original articles for its 
Pages: its selections have beea made from a wider field and with increased care; Its typo- 
tesl ap ce has been rendered still more elegant: and several new departments 

we been ed to its original plan. 

Phe object ofthe Publishers is to combine the pees possible Variety and Interest, with 
the greatest possible Utility. Special care will always be exercised in admitting nothing 
ite the Magazine in the slighest dezree offensive to the mest sensitive delicacy ; and there 
‘will be a steady aim to exert a healthy mora! and intellectual influence »y the most attractive 





mreans. 

For the very liberal patronage the Magazine has mele received, and especially for the 
eniversally flattering commendations ei the Press, the Publishers desire to express their 
cordial thanks, ‘o renew their assurance that no effort shall be spared to render the 
work stil] more accepta»le and useful, and still more worthy of the encouragementit has re- 


Harper's New Monthly Magazine is issued invariably on the first day of the month in 
‘which it is dated. Each Number will contain 144 octavu pages, in double columns; each 
year thas comprising n ‘arly two thousand pages of the chol Miscell Literature 
af d@eday. Every ber will tain numerous Pictorial [lustrations, accurate Plates 
of the Fashions, a copious Chronicle of Current Events, »4d impartial Notices of the im. 

Books of the Month. The Volumes commence with the Numbers for June and 


Terms.—-The Magazine may be obtained from Booksellers, Periodical Agents, or from 
te Publishers, at Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a Number. The Semi-annual 
Volumes, as completed, neatly bound in Cloth, at Two Dollars, or the Muslin Covers at 
Twenty-five Cents each, are furnished by the Agents or Pubiishers. 

The Publishers will supply Specimen Numbers gratuitously to Agents and Postmasters, 
and will make liberal arrangements with them for efforts in circulating the Magazine. 
‘Zhey will also supply Clubs on liberal terms; and Mail and City Subscribers, when pay- 
‘pent is made to them inadvance. Numbers from the commencement can be supplied 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
we York. 











AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 


THE CURE OF COU COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WH: 
COUGH, C UP ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, pane 


‘Mis invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Throat and Lungs, has attained a celebri 
{rose its remarkable cures, never eqalled by any medicine before. Other preparations 
wa themseives palliatives, and scmetimes notable cures, but none has ever 
‘won the confidence of e community where it is known. After years of trial in 
climate, the results have ly shown it to possess a mastery over this dan- 
diseases, which could not fall to attract the attention of Physicians, patients , 
~~ y~ Li 


ments, not 5 Goapele and from far distaut places, but of men who 

rated sur Dr. Valentine Mott, of New York City, says: “It gives 

to e and of ‘ AvER’s CHERR: i 

certify = sg ¥ Pecromau, which I con- 
,one of the eminent- 


ay earned phyrllans ofthis country, wiley the Cuan oily amd te 


pie 


2. $$$ 
——— 


Zye Atvion. 








THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No, %, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 
THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of as guarantece safety to the Office, 

Poids einer be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the pa: of his 
premium, or at any future — to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half ef the 
aqnual pe t made—without any responsibility or guarantee > petesens or otherwise ; 
per wit the policy oe security) be required to be lodged with the society, es each 
joan be end t in 

The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one half the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each policy a known Cash 

Applicants ot charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 
yA dngde ee pat eH the Colonies. ° . 

COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knigit, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn, 
Montreal Rev. J. Flanagan. a 

T.R. Grassie, J. Strac’ T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 
Halifax, N. S. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. : 

P. C. Hill, Agent, 

R. F. Hazen, ‘VY Wright, E. Allison, H ; 

St. Jobn, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. ~ ulsten 


W. J. Starr, Agent, 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon. J. Crowdy, Hon. J, N 
St. John’s, Newfoundland { Hon. C F. Benneit, N. Stabby’ oot, 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office—MontTrEAL. 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading principles of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premium for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 

The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. 

With 3 view an annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose Doe have been in force for three years. 

The Insured are free from the liabilities of » Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
ing to the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

‘o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 
Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, | H. Croft, 

R. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, M. C. Maher, 

J. Moss, J. Rawson, | J. Shaw, 

E. 8. Symes, C. Tabor, A Vigne. 

COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 

eenieas f ae J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 

Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, . 

P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St. John, N. B. 


f R. F, Hazen, W. Wright, Hon. J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 
W. J. Starr, Agent. 
St. John’s, Newfoundland f J. 4.Quteve, Hon. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 


. Barnes. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
Charlottetown, P. E. Is- f Hon. £. J. Jarvis, Hon. T. H. Haviland, D. Hodgson, 
land F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson. 
L. W. G.ll, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo :: : 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UIE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sooying,, $2,500,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1888. 
“A Savines Bank FoR THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen. 
. UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. | 
MEW YORK. 





Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the prietor from Montreal, that “he has been cured of a severe ic affection, >: 
Seal Pocvsean? tits letter at fen may be found in our Circular, to be halo 


attention of patients. 
D at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largest 


; 
i 
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from the well known 
State , Se east tc bail cen dasrvelen. 


HILuspsce, Micu., Dec. 10, 1849. 
: Immediately on receipt of your CHERRY PecToraL, I carried a bottle to an ac- 
of mine who was thoughtto be near his end with quick consumption. He was 
anable to rise from his bed was extremely feeble. friends eved he must 
-wuon die, unless relief could he obtained for and I induced them to give your excellent 
emed@icinea trial. I immediately left town for weeks, and P ee may judge of my sur- 
yee return, to meet him in the street onmy way home from the cars, and find he 
’ Ca] recovesed, Four weeks from the day he commenced taking your medicine, 
fe wee at work at bis arduous trade of a blacksmith. 
are as cases within A, knowledge, where ; | Pectoral has been singu- 
success i none so marked as this. ery truly yours, 
— 2 oe W. UNDERWOOD. 


Sac Parient.—Dr. J.C. Ayer, Lowell,—Dear Sir: Podingentes tions to you for the 
festoration of my health J cond youn sopert of my cane, which you are at liberty to publish for 
benefit.of Last autumn I took a bad cold. accompauied by a severe cough, and 
tande use of many medicines without relief. I was obliged to give up business, frequently 
eaised hiood. cogid got ne sleep at night. A friend gave me a bottle of your CHERRY 
Pecroraz, the use of I ee poe | commenced — to directions. I have 
jms purchased the fifth bottle, and am nearly recovered. I uow si 
eased, and all by the use of your vaiuable medicine. E. 8, STON 
Principal Mt. Hope inary. 


®@repered and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
gov. 3—3m, 


. 


{ 





eep well, my cough has 
Pp ’ yAM 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
ZARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZHR APERIONT 


ERAS obtained a: P lame qepcenta, bas freee, Som on eentnent ond very disti- 
B | spammer nM Profession of this city the following testimo: of ite 
: a eing)e trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
INIAL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of a, SS 
* U have carefully examined and in many cases bed the icine which you pre. 
me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Ithas been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once miki and 
w should combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
a anaeaetetie Demiosan taniens ot Ry the “Soltser Aber) aH 
° ent 
tkands has indeed a valuable remedy. Cathastics cre gen obnoxious to 


i 
g 
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i 








a rn 
street, N. ¥ 
L pheiecale end rem, JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca. 
Papert Ly ee acon MK Ro in Broadway. 183 B 
, iw. x road- 
William st. Reece & , No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brows 


E. M. Geez, Coaceaee. H 
and by the principal druggists t the United Staces, 


PROF . ALEX. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article s fo 
: been ten years before the world, with a constantly increasing sale’ 
it i ey ny the Union as the best preparation for removing Scurf, Dandruf, and 
af Dieeases 0! Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, ——— , and Promoting 
i of the Hair, it is eminent Medical fen, to be used 

sm, Swellings of the Glands, Tumours, Eruptions, and Ex- 











if 4 
f 





in cases of 
Infammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 

well as ip the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, 
Braises, Sprains, Burns, and the and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
so (roquentiy disfigure the Heads of infants, ged mother who has used it knows it 
be an 'y, and no adult in the habit o! applying the preperetion according 
the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
panies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
mmended, and a large number of Fami es 
Other forwarded to Processor BARRY frou all parts of the Union, enu- 
as ly voli Bee ny Hair and = xin toore a oP Sold 
only re ion for skin now the public. ld 

‘Sears Bottles, Price -Five Cents, at the 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

yd Principal Merchants and Druggists throughout the U States and Canada. 


He 
| 
; 














y= ROYAL mal MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, v 
muda and Fa ete SAAN ES Se 1851, - he tata 
@ke has excelient 








John J. Palmer, c. " 

James Fearclay, . ned eRvers, 

Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 

William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 

Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 
BaLTIMORB, 

Jonathan Meredith. Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald MclIivain Dr. J. H. Meullon. 

BOSTON. 


George M. Thacher, enjamin Seaver, 
Israel Whitney, Elijah D. Brigham 
Franklin Dexter, z E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountcnt 

Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
o am, —, i oe of 1249, &e., can be had free of charge, on application a 
* Part of the capital i . perereee inte Cates a in the names of three of 

local directo rustees—availab e Assured in cases 

[should any sucha rise] or otherwise. 1 of disputed claims 
Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
loan of one-half the amount of annual premiums paid by them, with por —y/ rs 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Str 
of the different Local Boards and es, All communications to be addressed “1 bests 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Aare 
jan 5 








THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


HIS COMPANY is p to grant AssURANCES oN Lives, whether si 
Tirceet Annuities, to yand to transactall business in whlel ther aa 


le is - 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest eat oes cones 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainable on investments by British Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
and i is annually published by the Company and 
Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds i 

ly am Boy to the immense sum of money which ic yea 

British or Foreign Companies for pate which[and this rd 
nessly 0 Cad instance| neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To partieswho may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to contin 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death Sasty fomnemens of 
the value of such as they may have made, and it further e to purchase 
policies for en le consideration after five or more full premiums ve been paid 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutua] Branch are vided 
Per cher bunsane of the Com is that it is not Moin a. ee 

e pany to 

ae make profits by lapsed 


TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure #100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without participation of Profits 
A Annual | Hf. Yearly | Quarter}: Ann 
a | rem Premium Ftd ——- ) te Proven 
“ a a Z2ada/San adi 2a 4 
| 
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Seton Rune Senet Proposal, and ai! otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS , Secretary , 
apl 2n 
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88 King Street. Hamilton. 9th April 1850. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
"THE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful ne w 
“a 5 “ GLASGOW,» 


ape T ons, and 400 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 


“3 as noe Sy omnes ew York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 6th December next, 


Pp Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee ;, 
‘assage Money. "> ncluded) Piney Dollars. 








ve do. 
seesceecseuss No steerage passengers taken. 

oon Bee ee Coun remetcation between St, Thomas and all the West India| , These rates — Provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 

Whe MERLIN will take freight. apply to me —— For Freight or Passage apply to 

E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. ow , J. McSYMON. 
©. %. No Letters or Melis ‘vill be received on board the Merlin, except the} In sage, —— Broadwa 
ge. ap tending passen, requested to y, 

5} ; roe wm ae pessmagere oa. yy Rival no attention to reports of the Ship being full, 








These voasels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard bow—red oa 















port. 
From 

Europ ...+seceeessee++BOBtON...sse+ereeveseees WOdNEIBY........4..Nov, 

C a, -»New York,....+. “Wednesday...........Nov. om, soe 
Cambrii -+Boston.. . Wednesday........... -Nov. 2th, « 
Africa. : «+ Dee. 3rd,’ « 
Asia.... Dec. 10th « 
Niagara, Dec, l7th 
Europa. ] Dec. 4th « 
AMECTICB.....ceccceccess +-Dec. Sist + 


Passag e from New York or Boston to Lavezpeci~iee CADIN, «0060052000. B120 


Berths not secvred until paid for. eee 

Freigl. will becharged on spemabepent an amount for personal expenses. 

An experienced surgeon on 

All Lettersand Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrice. 

For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
road’ % 


French, German, and other foreign received and brought in comm Britiea 
goods. "perough bills of lading are given in Havre to New York, — 


Persons intending to taxe @ to England in the Royal Mail Steamships, are 
to call at the office, Broad we 7 before believing the reports that the chipe are — 


THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 

The ships comprising this line are tne— 
ATLANTIC..,..ccccccoccsecscccccesccssccsscceenesses Opt. West, 
PACIBIC,....cccscccsscersecsscccsecescccceccercosessseO@pt. Nye, 

ARCTIC. .scrcccccccsees soccsecccscccsccvecscsesescses- CADL Luce, 
BALTIG.., .. ccccccsecccccccccenscccccecsevescesssacsseseOapt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC ...cccscccscccscccccccseeeesss svescceeceses. CApt, Graiton 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, ev 
has been taken in construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and were, 
and their gong mg da pay qualled for el or comfort. 
Price oj pesos from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra eine 
State Roome . From Liverpeol to New York, 235- 
An experieaced surgeon wiil be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for. 
PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 
From Liverpool 








From New York. 
















Wednesday...March.. ...00. .5th, 185] Saturday....... February..... ..8th, 185) 
Wednesday...March.......-..19th, “ Saturday........February...... 22nd, “ 
Wednesday. .April..o-..se0..2d, ** Saturday......«-March..........8th, “ 
Si eSAS-- ofMPEM- 000. 2000 « Saturday. .......March....+.....22d, “ 
Saturday ......May ... -10th, “ Wednesday ....April........0.. 9th, “ 
Saturday ......May. 24th, “ Wednesday oscars . 30th, “ 
Sawrday. June -Tth, “ Wednesday ....May... «+-l4th, “ 
Saturday .....June 2ist, “ Wednesday.....May 28th, “ 
Saturday July. 5th, * Wednesday... June llth, * 
Saturday ......July. --19th, “ Ww +. June 25th, “ 
Saturday .....-AUgUSL...s000..2d, “ -- July. + 9th, “ 
Saturday ......August...... --l6th, “ «+ July.. -.23d, 
Saturday ......August........30th, “ wi +o+- August .........,6th, “ 
saturday ......Seprember....13th, “ see AUQZUBt....+.05.20th, “ 
Saturday ......September.. .27th, “ +s--September..... 3d, © 
Saturday ......October......llth, “ .»» September..,...17th, “ 
Saturday .....-October ......25th, +s«- October. ....+....18t, “ 
Saturday ......November.....8th, “ sees October ........ 15th, “ 
Saturday ...... November ....22d, ‘‘ +e+eOctober......+-.29th, 
Saturday ...... December .... 6th, “ «e+ November ......12th, “ 
Saturday .....-December....20th, ‘“‘ «+. «November + 26th, “ 

.---December. “ 

+««-December ...... 27th, “ 





For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 
or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre, Paris. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO, 


/Q\HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
aud Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 








Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin.... Veseccssese Feb. 8) Franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt cece March 8 | Hamboldt ee A 9 
Franklin cece April 5) Franklin ove ae. 
Humboldt cece ay 3/| Humboldt cece June 4 
Franklin coee May 31| Franklin o 0 July 2 
Humboldt sees June 28 | Humboldt sees July 30 
Franklin coco July 2/ Franklin seco Aug. @ 
Humboldt eece Aug. 23 | Humboldt sees 24 
Franklin eee Sept, 20 | Franklin seee Oct, 2 
Humboldt sees Oct, 18 | Humboldt cece Nov. 19 
Franklin sees Nov. 15| Franklin seee Dec, Vv 
Humboldt coco Dec. 13 





Pa Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tone -—~ each, ae 
surpassed either for speed comfort, vessels afloat. accomm- 
dations ay — crs are of the mos’ approved Kind. aie 
Pp Pp both going returning, t! er nge 
to on, advantages over any other line in the economy of both Gen oak ad ng 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. .............-8120 
From Havre or pepe ye tO NOW York. scccccccccccccccccccccccccesce=f, 850 
No — secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKEBTS. 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND &TH OF EVERY MONTH 

T= line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc - 

ceed each other in the order in which they are ——, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th Sod 20th, and Portsmouth 
On the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 

Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 
New Yo London. 


York. 
May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8jJune 28, Oct. 28, Feb. 
© ia ae 


Devonshire,new, Hovey, 28 
“« 24)July 13, Nov.18, March 13 
— . BP 


Northuinberland, Lord, 


Southampton, new, Tinker June 8. Oct, 8, Feb. 8) “ 





Victoria, Champion, | «24 “24,  *  24/Aug 13’ Dec.13; April 13 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March8} * 23, “ 28, “ 3 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, —_ * & © 24) Sept. 13, Jan. 15, May 13 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec. 8, April . © 28 
Ame le, Doane, “mm * © * g#Oct. 13, Feb.18, June 18 





These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by uble aid experienced navig 
tors. Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are of the best descrp- 


tion. . 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withou wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed thereior. Ape 
Rly to OHN GRISWOLD, 76 South street, N. Y¥. 

v1 and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO, Londo 








NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKBTS,. 


4 Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their eating Som each port on the Ist, lith, and 26th of every month, the 
ships tc succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb...........Ceopper.....++-Mar. l.,..July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 16 Aug. 10..Dec. 16 
Constellation... .c0+-+AlOn,..seccercccceselbesseseeeddeccees eolL| soeee2-ceeeesGeecees 
Yorkshire...+.0..0+0++-SRC@PMAN.., sseseeelG.ceseeceelG.eee ++-16|Jan 1..May 1... I 


Isaac Wright...........Furber......e0.-Apr. 1... Aug. 1.....Dec. | 
Waterloo .....cceccee- Harvey....ccessccccellsssccccoslbeccesesell 


vesscltccceseelOscceceelS 
26. 


























Mentezuma.. oeeD@ Courcy....cooee MGreoe--+ 16.00-+0+0-16 

Columbia.... WP oceces -Jan.1....May 1...Sept...1 * 

Underwriter Shipley edie teisceckbivescese ceases 

Manhattan. ackstaft eoal ve+e16| Mar, 1. July 

ad = Briggs. ‘eb 1 une 1 } ccceesLOcccceelGcesscee 
est Poin en. ah:. - veceeDBveee se QOeeeceee 

Fidelia.......66:eee0. Peabody 16 ze .-Apr 1..-Aug]...Dec 1 


These ships are allof the lan est class, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
Perience. Their cabin pPrnmedine-« hoon are all that can be desired in point of comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pune- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage eave O0l-+sere-eeeeenesees O78 
to New deep Wehiecette ¢ © 

Agents for ships Wes: Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 

A TAYLOR £0, yA RO Ls 1 
Aqpain tee, ships ¥ Manhattan, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelis, 
saac ’ 
Ob, and SODHUE & CO, or C. H. MARS , & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo), 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 
GECOND LINE.— The following ships willeave Havre on the 16th, and NewYork on th 





stof — 
l each month, as follows New ¥ yi Havre. 
8T. DENIS 4 \et January,....ssoeees gl February, 
Follansb aster. Lat May... .esceceese- 5 16th jy: 
por Uist Septomber.... ...-Q16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ......... (16th March, 
Bragdon, master. Bt JUNC. ...02-eee0e++- § 16th July, 
16th November, 


let October... .0+0+++- 





MERCURY, (New elipper.) Ist March...... 16th April, 
Conn, master. st Jul ; Fes August 
WILLIAM TELL, new. 16th May, 
wer meee {anscmerr 


They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the 
trad tthe soley af post Vs is $100 without wines or li 
6. ry t or liquors. 
Goods sent'to the subecribes orwarded free 





W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR} 





OFFICE, NO. BARCLAY STREET, 


gers and commanded by men Of experience in the 


sent to the rs will be from any but those actually 
incurred, BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
auc 4% 161 Pearl st. 
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